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ABOUT THE BOOK 

Life and Vision of Vedic Seers is a series 
aiming at reconstructing lives and thought 
contents of prominent Vedic seers so that 
they may emerge out in their individual 
capacities as great contributors to the 
history of human vision, ideation and 
understanding. The Series is intended to 
cover as many seers as possible. This is the 
first volume of the Series dealing with the 
life and attainments of Visvamitra, the seer 
of the sacred Gayatrl mantra. It retraces 
penetratively the contours of sadhand 
proceeding along which the great seer could 
get the vision of the Gayatrl and predict 
prophetically enough the unparalleled 
longevity of the Indian culture and ethos 
under its aegis: Visvdmitrasya rak^ati 
brahmedam hhdratam janam. 
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PREFACE 


Lift and Vision of the Vedic Seer is the result of a line of 
research built up after decades of study and thinking. It 
departs from the prevailing trend of research in the area 
in a twofold manner. In the first place, instead of taking 
all the seers together and making generalisations on 
their views, here it is proposed to take up each seer 
separately and try to make assessment of his views on 
whatever he has happened to express himself. This 
method obviously will make each Vedic seer stand on 
his own legs and speak for himself as is the case with 
the subsequent thinkers and authors. Scholars have 
been dissuaded from following this line of research 
under the impression either that the entire Veda, being 
a revelation of the Divine, speaks cumulatively in one 
voice, as has been the case with the traditional scholar¬ 
ship, or that it is a product of the priestly class engaged 
in a stereotyped act of performing sacrifices, as is the 
case with the modern scholarship initiated by Occidental 
Orientalists. Contrary to both these presuppositions, 
actual readings of the Veda show how each seer is a 
distinct personality having his own course of life, 
method of sddhandy mode of thinking and objects of 
aspiration as well as idiom of expression emerging from 
the surprising uniformity in all these respects. In view of 
this self-evident fact, ignoring the individuality of the 
seer becomes unjustified under any presupposition 
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whatever. Working out the individuality of the seer and 
reconstructing his ideas on that line, have the possibility 
of making a large number of thinkers come down to us 
afresh and enrich immensely the history of human 
ideation and thinking. If the Western scholarship 
through its perseverance could make rise out of ashes of 
Greek history an enviable team of thinkers, the India 
scholarship can do the same on a much larger scale by- 
just scrutinising statements of Vedic seers belonging to 
a period millennia before the Greeks themselves and 
forming vital roots of a living tradition so much vibrant 
even today. Our entire tradition directly or indirectly 
flows out of the Vedic seers, and yet we pay scant heed 
to the individualities and individual contributions to the 
stock of human ideation and wisdom from that hoary 
past. Perusal of lives of Vedic seers individually will not 
only add to the clarity of the sum total of the Vedic 
thought but will also and more significantly create the 
rare opportunity of understanding the epistemology of 
that thought. 

The second point of departure taken up in this work 
from the usual one is making it thought-oriented rather 
than letting it go exclusively to the exploration of barely 
physical facts. The main trend followed so far in the 
exploration of the Veda in the modem times has been to 
abstract historical, cultural, sociological, geographical 
^nd kindred kinds of data from it and leave the rest as 
something inconsequential. The result has been that the 
Veda has come to be treated as a source only of this 
kind of data and as such having nothing else to teach 
except a set of blind beliefs. This obviously is a tragic 
reversal of priorities where the means of expression has 
come to occupy the central place relegating the idea 
expressed to the background. Setting right this order of 
priorities, attempt has been made here to recover the 
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basic thought content of the seer and rearrange it in as 
systematic a form as possible. If the earlier scholarship 
has tried to reconstruct the circumstances of the seer, 
here attempt has been made to reconstruct his thought 
content itself, without ignoring, however, the circum¬ 
stances he lived in. 

In reconstructing the life-history of the seer, every care 
has been taken to draw material directly from the Vedic 
mantras themselves, particularly from those seen by the 
seer concerned. For further elucidation, however, the 
subsequent sources, such as the Brdhma^ias, the 
Ramdyaria, the Mahdbhdrata, etc. have also been drawn 
upon wherever found relevant. As a result of the 
application of this method, the seer concerned has no 
more remained a mysterious being but comes before us 
with all the practical feasibility of his life-history. The 
mode of sddhand undertaken by him, as reveeded in the 
mantras concerned, gives inkling into the psychology 
underlying the visions he has come across. 

In reconstructing the thought-content also utmost care 
has been taken to make the seer understandable in his 
own way without superimposing on him anything from 
the later date. By way of comparison, however, ideas 
from the subsequent literature have also been adduced 
wherever necessary. This has been done to show the 
antiquity of the idea concerned as well as the constancy 
of the human psychology particularly in the dimension 
of depth. From this viewpoint, the last chapter of the 
work is particularly interesting, inasmuch as it bears 
out the coincidence of the seer’s vision with modern 
cosmological ideas in certain respects. The coincidence 
discovered here calls upon scholars to review the Veda 
afresh from the perspective much larger than what has 
been used until now in modern times. 






The study, thus, opens a new vista to reappraisal of the 
Indian thought from all aspects of life and its workings, 
be it religious, philosophical, psychological, sociological, 
cultural, historical and even scientific. In view of the 
Veda having been considered traditionally as the 
fountainhead of Indian culture in all respects, with all 
its liveliness even until now, novel ideas lying unnoticed 
so far and yet likely to be useful for the future 
adjustment as well as development can be resurrected 
from it and may be used in the service of the humanity. 

This volume on Visvamitra is just a groundwork and a 
specimen showing the possibility of fruitful application 
of this method of study in regard to many other seers 
including, Angiras, Dadhyan, Dirghatamas, 
Vamadeva, Atri, Bharadvdja, Vasi§tha, Grtsamada, 
Kava§a Ailu§a, Ka^va, Sunahsepa, etc. Such a study on 
each Vedic seer separately is sure to create the 
groundwork lor finding out eventually the common 
denominator of the Vedic thought emerging from the 
thoroughly scrutinised visions and ideas of these seers. 
Only that generalisation can be valid which takes proper 
note of all particularities. 

With this end in view, it is proposed herewith to work 
out the lives and visions of as many seers as possible so 
as to place the Vedic seers individually as well as 
collectively in the rank and file of great thinkers of the 
world who have brought dignity to mankind by directing 
their mode of behaviour from untold ages. 

I shall remain deeply indebted to all those great souls 
and minds who have helped me anyway in the nurture 
of this determination. Out of a whole lot of distinguished 
personalities that come to my mind at this juncture, 
outstanding are Swami Krishnananda of Rishikesh, 




Baba Sripada of Vrindavan emd Professor Kireet Joshi of 
Delhi. 

I am grateful to Shri Mukesh of the Auroville Foundation 
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beautifully. My thanks are due also to Smt. Nisha 
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I. Eminence 


Visvamitra is one of the most celebrated seers of the 
Rgveda. He is the seer of the third Mandala of the 
Samhita and therefore comes next only to Grtsamada as 
an author of the Family Books. This fact bears out his 
antiquity amongst the Vedic seers. The antiquity apart, 
he is also the seer of the faimous Gdyatri mantra which 
is regarded as the most sacred amongst Vedic mantras 
and serves as the most effective means in spiritual 
sadhana even today. Visvamitra’s name recurs also in 
the post-Vedic literature as one of the most dynamic 
personages practising most arduous penance on the one 
hand and getting involved in the love affair with a 
heavenly nymph on the other with the consequence of 
laying the foundation of the dynasty of Bharatas who 
have given India her celebrated name Bh^ata. His name 
occurs also in the Ramayana as the teacher of Rama in 
armistice as adso the chief motivating force behind 
latter’s confrontation with the R^sasas resulting in 
their annihilation. He figures also in the story of Sunah 
Sepa as not only the latter’s rescuer from the clutches of 
death but also as one who gave him shelter and prestige 
and led to his recognition as one of the important seers 
of the Vedic age. He is ailso said to have had a prolonged 
rivalry with another important Vedic seer, namely, 
Vasi§^ha and to have represented the aspiration of the 
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royalty to attain to the position of the man of wisdom, 
that is Brahman. All these spiritual, political, social and 
historical involvements and d)mamism of Visvamitra 
make him not only one of the most fascinating seers of 
the Vedic age but also the most controversial and 
challenging to understand. 

II. Visvamitra as figuring in Valmiki's Ramayana 

Valmiki’s Ramayajpa gives the most detailed account of 
Visvamitra. These details are revealed by Visv^itra 
himself on being inquired by Rama while proceeding 
towards Mithila. While familiarising Rama with the 
terrain beginning from the bank of the river Sona, the 
seer, by way of telling him incidentally of his own 
association with it, delves deeper into his pedigree 
narrating to the young prince all about himself. As 
revealed in his narration, his dynasty started with King 
Kusa who was succeeded by his son Kusanabha. Gadhi 
was the son of Kusanabha and father of Visvamitra. He 
ruled over a well-established empire reportedly for 
several thousand years. Once he went on an expedition 
along with his forces and reached the hermitage of the 
noted seer Vasi§tha. The latter had great admiration for 
Visvamitra as king and offered to entertain him and his 
forces by all means he had at his disposal. Being 
consented by the king he provided them with all sorts of 
food as also shelter each one of them desired. This 
unexpected provision in the wilderness could be possible 
through the miraculous power of his cow, Kamadhenu. 

The nemesis, however, started with the miracle itself. 
The king felt greedy of the cow and offered to get her in 
exchange for one hundred thousand cows of his own. 
But the seer declined to part with her at any cost. 
Coming to this end, the king tried to snatch her away by 

20 
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force. Consequently a fierce fighting ensued between the 
two sides. On the one side there was a large force 
commanded by the king and on the other emerged 
unexpectedly a mighty force emitted by the cow^. They, 
however, were repulsed by Visvamitra. Then the 
Kamadhenu gave rise to additional forces which killed 
the soldiers of Visvamitra. In retaliation came forward 
sons of Visvamitra, hundred in number. But they were 
reduced^ to ashes by the anger of Vasi§^ha. 

Death of his sons in such a large number proved too 
depressing for Visvamitra to keep himself sustained in 
his rulership. As a consequence, he entrusted the reigns 
of the empire to one of his remaining sons and retired to 
the Himalayas for practicing tapas and getting a boon 
from Lord Siva. After some time Siva got pleased with 
him and imparted to him skiU in archery, dhanurveda. 
With this skill bestowed upon him by Siva, he came to 
the heritage of Vasi§^a and caused heavy damage to it. 
Subsequently Vasi§^ha retaliated against him by meeins 
of his brahma-danda. As a result of it, the royal power 
had to give way to the power of sacred knowledge 
exercised by Vasi§t^ha. This defeat, however, awaken¬ 
ed Visvamitra to the efficacy of the power of sacred 
knowledge and motivated him to acquire it through 
fqpas.2 

With this determination Visvamitra proceeded towards 
the south and practised severe tapas for one thousand 
years to please Prajapati. At the end of this course of 


1 

2 


Vdlimiki Ramayana (Gorakhpur Edn.) 1. 54. 20-23 
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tapas, he came to be recognised by the latter as Rajar§i, 
royal seer. It was during this period that Trisanku, a 
king of the lk§vaku dynasty cherishing the desire for 
elevation to the heaven physically through performance 
of sacrifice was foiled in this venture by Vasi§tha. Under 
this distressing condition he approached Visvamitra for 
redemption as well as fulfilment of his desire for bodily 
elevation to the heaven. 

Visv^itra came to the help of Trisanku. He not only 
conducted the performance of a sacrifice to this end but 
also made use of his own tapas in favour of Trisanku. 
The latter was consequently sent aloft to the heaven 
bodily in full view of sacrificers. He, however, was hurled 
down to the ground by Indra subsequently out of 
jealousy or perhaps due to irregularity of his act under 
the cosmic scheme of things. In retaliation to this act of 
Indra’s, Visvamitra started to create an altogether 
different world with a new set of planets, stars, gods and 
their respective regions wherein he intended to allot a 
respectable place to Trisanku. Coming to know of it, 
Indra got frightened and proposed a compromise to 
make Trisanku stay in a position intermediate to the 
heaven and the earth.^ 

All this success notwithstanding, however, Visvamitra 
did not feel satisfied with his achievements in the south. 
He proceeded, therefore, to the west, particularly to 
Pu§kara for a further course of tapas. Accordingly, he 
practised severe tapas here also living only on fruits and 
roots of plants. In course of time, an important incident 
took place here also. Ambari§a, the then king of 
Ayodhya was making prepeirations for the performance 
of a certain animal sacrifice. In the meanwhile his 
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sacrificial animal was taken away stealthily by Indra. On 
this, he was advised by his priest either to bring back 
the same animal or to procure a human being to 
substitute the lost sacrificial animal, failing which he 
could come to doom. Unable to get any clue to 
restoration of the lost animal, he went out in search of a 
human being as directed by the priest. In this way he 
reached eventually the mountain Bhrgutunga where 
sage ^eika was living with his wife and sons. He 
requested the sage to sell out one of his sons for the 
sacrificial purpose at the cost of one hundred cows. 
Sage ^ieika declined to part with his eldest son while his 
wife Satyavati did the same with regard to her youngest 
son. Listening to the words of his parents, Sunah Sepa, 
the middle one amongst their sons offered himself to the 
king for his desired use. While proceeding homeward 
along with Sunah Sepa, the king came to Pu§kara and 
rested himself there. During the time of his rest, Sunah 
Sepa happened to meet Visvamitra practicing tapas in 
the company of certain other sages. He recognised his 
maternal uncle in Visvamitra and requested him to do 
something for his acquittal as well for fulfilment of the 
king’s desire vis-a-vis attainment of the heaven. 

Feeling pity on his sister’s son, Visv^itra desired 
anyone of his own sons to come forward and offer 
himself to serve as a substitute for Sunah Sepa. Seeing 
none of them coming forward, he cursed them all to be 
re-born amongst the people who live on dog’s meat. 
Turning to Sunah Sepa he imparted to him a couple of 
mantras and asked him to recite the same while lying 
tied to the sacrificial post dedicated to Vi§nu. Sunah 
Sepa did accordingly at the time of the sacrifice. Indra 
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got pleased with him and granted not only long life to 
him but also heaven to the king.'* 

Visvamitra, however, continued his tapas at Pu§kara for 
one thousand years. Being pleased with his tapas, 
Brahma accorded him the status of ^si, seer. But 
Visvamitra did not feel satisfied with this much. He kept 
his tapas continued with the same keenness. It was at 
his juncture that, under the divine dispensation, 
Menaka, the most beautiful damsel of the heaven came 
down to Pu§kara in the presence of Visvamitra. The 
latter got infatuated with her and spent ten years under 
the spell of her beauty and love. Only at the end of this 
period it dawned upon him how he was entrapped in the 
lust. This realisation changed his attitude towards 
Menaka to her utter horror. Visvamitra, however, left the 
place quietly. 

This time he went to the north in the Himalayas at the 
bank of river Kau§iki and spent another thousand years 
practicing severest possible tapas. Growing in awareness 
of his spiritual attainments, gods became afraid of him 
and entreated Brahma, the Creator to redeem them of 
their fear from him. Brahma contacted Visvamitra and 
addressed him as Mahar?i. Considering this denomi¬ 
nation also as inadequate, Visvamitra proposed that he 
would regard himself as in full control over his senses if 
he was addressed as Brahmar^i by the Deity. Bredima, 
however, did not oblige him on this point and instead 
advised him to put in still more efforts towards spiritual 
upliftment. Following his advice, the seer began to 
practise tapas still more vigorously by standing with 
both hands raised upward, observing the pancagni vrata 
during summer, getting constantly drenched during the 


4 Ibid., 1. 62 
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rainy season and standing all the time in cold water 
during the winter. He elapsed another thousand years 
practicing tapas in this manner until at last Indra 
became afraid of him and asked another heavenly 
damsel Rambha to approach and distract him by her 
cheirm.® 

Undertaking this mission rather hesitatingly Rambha 
approached the seer along with Vasanta and Kamadeva 
as her helpers. Being helped by these two agents of love, 
when she cast her spell on the seer, the latter grew 
conscious of the evil intentions of Indra behind the 
entire device and getting enraged he pronounced the 
curse on Rambha to the effect that she would remain 
fossilised for ten thousand years. Along with this 
dreadful pronouncement, however, he came to feel 
draining out of the power of his tapas. Repenting the 
loss, he resolved this time not to fall in anger anymore 
and instead established full control over himself, no 
matter, if he was required for this to go without 
breathing for hundreds of years.® 

With this resolve he proceeded to the east and completed 
again a course of tapas for another thousand years. 
During this period also agents of lust and anger tried to 
dissuade him from his path but without success. At last 
when he proposed to break his fast by taking food, Indra 
came to him under the disguise of a Brahmin and asked 
for the food the seer was going to take. Visvamitra gave 
the whole of it to the Brahmin and continued the 
observance of his austerity without any malice in his 
mind. This time he stopped breathing also for one 
thousand years. Complete stoppage of breathing 
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generated so much heat in his head that smoke surged 
out of it. This development caused anxiety in the mind of 
gods who approached Prajapati and requested him to 
find the way out for pacification of the seer. They were 
afraid that if he was not granted whatever he desired, he 
was likely to destroy the entire world. Out of this 
concern, they, along with Prajapati, came to the seer 
and accorded him the status of Brahma^ya, 
Brahminhood. Prajapati granted to him also long life."^ 
Fully satisfied with these achievements Visvamitra 
further requested Prajapati to bless him also with the 
wisdom of Omkara, Va§atkara and the Vedas and ask 
Vasi§tha to recognise his Brahmihood. In response, 
Prajapati made Omk^a etc. flow to him. Under the 
instigation of Prajapati, Vasi§^ha also accorded his 
recognition to him. 

III. Visvamitra in the Mahabharata 

To this account of Visvamitra’s life as given in the 
Ramayapa, the Mahabharata does not add anything very 
significant. It does only elaborate further on two points. 
One of them relates to the birth of Sakuntala which has 
not been referred to in the Ramayana at all beyond 
Visvamitra’s infatuation with Menaka. Another point 
elaborated upon in the Mahabharata is Visvamitra’s 
eating the entrails of a dog stealthily in the house of a 
Caridala as a last resort to life under compulsions of a 
severe draught continuing for twelve years. Needless to 
point out that this story is an elaboration on 
Visvamitra’s life as a tapasvin. The clues to the 
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elaboration are provided by the Ramayana s anecdote of 
Sunah Sepa in which Visvamitra cursed his sons to eat 
the entrails of a dog in the house of a CaiidMa as they, 
instead of obeying him in regard to substitution for 
Sunah Sepa, ridiculed him by commenting on his 
suggestion as amounting to mixing dog’s meat with 
food.* In any case, it too bears out the severity of 
Visvamitra’s tapas aiming at attainment of Brahmin¬ 
hood along with the corollary of knowledge of the Veda. 

IV. Symbolism of Struggle and Tapas 

Thus, according to the Ramayana, as elaborated upon 
by the Mahabharata and the Pur^as, Visvamitra is an 
ascetic par excellence who, though a warrior, attained to 
Brahminhood by means of tapas. As is obvious from the 
account, while tapas was used by him as a means of 
attaining to Brahminhood, gods and Vasi§t;ha worked as 
his detractors and challengers respectively in this 
venture. Looking apparently as adversaries, both of 
them really served as agents of his transformation from 
a warrior to seerhood. The proud warrior got 
disenchanted with his prowess and plenty when he 
came into contact with Vasi§^ha and his divine cow. The 
cow is, indeed, the Vedic Wisdom represented 
symbolically as a cow. By virtue of her melodious voice, 
four-footedness, beauty of form, capacity of procreating 
the mighty calf and yielding sweet milk, cow came to be 
used universally in the Veda as the most appropriate 
symbol of speech with all its beauty and utility of sound 
and expression, four stages of manifestation and 
organically evolving capability. Several of these ideas 
associated with speech are involved in the 
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representation of it as a cow in one of the mantras seen 
by Dirghatamas which recounts how speech as cow has 
produced the melodious voice while wading through 
waters by one step, two steps, four steps, eight steps, 
nine steps culminating in the thousand-syllabled form.9 
The same seer observes a little later how the steps 
measured by vak as cow are indeed four as understood 
by the highly thoughtful Brahmins, three of them lying 
concealed in a cave while the fourth step being used by 
mankind. 10 

It is against this background of symbolic expression that 
the sacred Vedic speech came to be represented 
subsequently as Kamadhenu, the divine cow, born out of 
churning of the ocean by gods and demons, as the 
Mahabharata and the Purarias recount it so graphically. 
In course of the churning, while the rest of the thirteen 
gems were appropriated by other agencies, the divine 
cow was given to the Vedic seer Vasi§tha obviously in 
view of his pre-eminence amongst the seers. 

It is understandably this cow of the Vedic lore which, on 
account of her extraordinary usefulness, attracted the 
attention of Visv^itra, the mighty king. He tried to 
have it in exchange for one hundred thousand cows and 
subsequently by force considering her as an earthly 
possession. But that was not to happen since, instead of 
being an earthly possession, she was really spiritual in 
character. In order to have her as his own, he, therefore, 
was required to purify, refine and develop his psychic 
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being. Tapas happened to be used as an appropriate 
means to this end, since, as the Taittiriya Aranyaka 
recounts it, it was after the seers had practised great 
tapas that the eternal Veda had dawned upon them.” 
What was obtained by nothing less than tapas initially, 
was sure to need tapas subsequently £l1so for its 
acquisition. 

V. Probable Explanation of the Duration of Tapas 

But in the case of Visvamitra, the quantum of tapas he 
performed for entry into the Vedic lore cannot be said to 
be anyway less than what any other seer might have put 
in. As mentioned above, he practised tapas for some 
four thousand years in the four directions beginning 
from the south and ending with the east. Besides the 
usuedly long duration of tapas he was required to put in 
before the Vedic knowledge could dawn upon him, he 
had to meet extraordinary resistance from various forces 
intending to cause distraction to him as well as to test 
his nerves. When he sought to purchase the cow by 
means of one hundred thousand cows representing 
perhaps all that he could draw out for the most precious 
purchase, he was flatly refused. When he tried to take 
her away by force, he got thrashed mercilessly. When he 
tried to take revenge on Vasi§Aa, the owner of the cow, 
he got frustrated. When he resolved to attain to 
Brahminhood over and above his K§atriyahood, he was 
sought to be distracted though Menaka, the embodiment 
of lust and through his fall in lust he came to learn how 
not to fall in lust anymore. When he cursed Rambha 
approaching him with the same lustful posture, as did 
Meneika display earlier, he, though not falling in the trap 
of lust, became victim to anger. This incident taught him 
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how not to be entrapped by anger too. All such trials 
and tribulations, thus, led him to his complete self¬ 
purification. In sum, getting completely rid of lust, anger 
and pride, he ultimately found out his pure self. It is, 
indeed, the discovery of the real self through self- 
purification which was the basic purpose behind his 
undertakrng of tapas. This process of self-purification 
cost him tapas for four thousand years practised in the 
four directions, as the text recounts it. The four 
directions stand for the wholeness of his being. It was 
only after he had practised tapas in all the four 
directions that he could come to complete the process of 
self-purification and reach the state of self-realisation. 

The period of four thousand years stipulated for 
Visvamitra’s tapas is obviously long. It is incredible for 
one and the same person to have even lived so long, 
much less to have devoted himself to tapas. But what is 
no less puzzling is that he is said to have ruled over his 
empire for exactly the same period of four thousand 
years prior to proceeding for tapas. As regards his living 
for an unusually long period of time after getting 
perfection through tapas, that may be understandable, 
to some extent, since tapas is supposed to have such an 
effect on the body of one who undertakes it in right 
earnest. In this connection it is worth noting that when 
Visvamitra attained to perfection through tapas, 
Prajapati himself blessed him with long life. 12 But living 
for eight thousand years and plus before attaining to 
perfection seems obviously an exaggeration. In view of 
the usual duration of the human life, the period of four 
thousand years mentioned for ruling over the empire as 
well as the same devoted to tapas may be equivalent to 
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forty years. A certain amount of support to this surmise 
accrues out of an account in the R^ayana itself and 
moreover in the same context. It relates to the period 
Visvamitra passed enjoying life with Menaka. This is 
said to have lasted for ten years. ^2 Here the poet seems 
to have become realistic in his expression. In this 
context, the equality of the period of rulership and tapas 
has a certain clue to offer. Visvamitra’s requiring 
exactly the same period of four thousand years for tapas 
as he had already passed as a ruler, has the obvious 
suggestion that one requires normally the same period 
of time for getting rid of a certain psychic impression or 
samskdra as he takes for its acquisition. By appl 5 dng the 
same formula of equivalence, we can suppose that if 
Visvamitra lived for ten years in the company of Menaka 
at Pu§kara, he would have required almost the same 
number of years of tapas for getting rid of the impress¬ 
ion of her company. If so, he would normally have taken 
just a period of ten years in his practice of tapas in the 
north after leaving Pu§kara. 

Thus, allowing the usual period of twenty five years for 
coming to the age of ascending the throne, Visvamitra 
may be supposed to have relinquished the rulership at 
the age of sixty five and to have attained perfection or 
seerhood at the ripe age of hundred and five. 

VI. Identity of the Vedic and Post-Vedic Visvamitras 

But the moot question relates to the identity of this 
Visvamitra stalking so colossally in the Ramayana. Is he 
the same Visvamitra as the Rgvedic seer or is he an 
altogether different personage? If he is taken as identical 
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to the Vedic seer, the question arises as to how to 
account for the aeonic gap of time between the Vedas 
and the Ramayana. In view of this difficulty, it has been 
suggested that Visvamitra of the Ramayapa was 
probably a descendant of the Vedic Visv^itra rather 
than the original one himself. This suggestion gets 
support from the mention of the word Visvamitra in 
plural in the Samhita itself, i'* This support, however, is 
by no means unequivocal in view of the possibility of use 
of the plural here in the honorific sense as has been 
usual in Sanskrit emd as also Sa^yana accordingly has 
assigned it alternatively such a sense while explaining 
the relevant mantras.^® 

In this state of indecisiveness, what is of particular 
interest is the sameness of the basic roles played by 
Visv^itra throughout the ages with marginal variations 
in the names of persons and places related with his life 
and activities. An important incident associated with 
Visvamitra is the role played by him in saving the life of 
Sunah Sepa. This story occurs most elaborately in the 
Aitareya Brahmana. According to the Brahmana, when 
Sunah Sepa gets redeemed of the bondage, he takes 
resort in the lap of Visvamitra. When Ajigarta Sauyavasi 
wanted to take Sunah Sepa back to his fold, Visv^itra 
said that as Sunah Sepa was given to him by gods, he 
would not part with him. When Ajigarta tried to 
persuade him to come back to his side by himself, 
Sunah Sepa refused to oblige him since he had been so 
cruel to the son as to have sold him out, tied him to the 
sacrificial post and agreed to kill him just for a fee of 
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three hundred cows. Visvamitra, on the other hand, was 
so kind to him as to have offered to place him at the top 
of all his hundred and one sons and on the first fifty 
ones declining to forfeit their seniority in favour of 
Sunah Sepa, he threw them out to such far flung parts 
of his empire as Andhra, Pundra, Sahara, Pulinda and 
Mutiba and condemned their progeny to take to the path 
of wickedness.!® The Ramayaija version of the story is 
basically the same with the vEiriation that the name of 
Sunsih Sepa’s father is given as Rcika, who is said to 
I have been the husband of Visvamitra’s sister Satyavati. 
Another difference lies in the name of the king who had 
acquired Sunah Sepa for his sacrifice. In the Br^mapa, 
he is mentioned as Hariscandra while in the Ramayana 
he is named as Ambari§a. Both of them, however are 
associated with Ayodhya. Ambari§a is mentioned 
directly as Ayodhydpati, king of Ayodhya, while 
Hariscandra is described as Aik§vakava. In both the 
versions of the story Visvamitra curses his sons to fall 
back to lowly positions as they refused to obey him in 
regard to Sunah Sepa’s seniority amongst his sons. 
These details unmistakably bear out the oneness of 
Visvamitra as figuring in both the stories, which, as a 
matter of fact, look to be two redactions of one and the 
same story with the interpolation of minor differences in 
details. 

As regards the Rgvedic position uis-d-vis this story, it is 
obvious that the Brahmanic version should essentially 
be based on particular references to the story in the 
mantras seen by Sunah Sepa. In the Samhita there is no 
doubt about it that somehow or other Sunah Sepa finds 
himself subject to hatred and anger of Varupa and 
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hence, is prone to be killed by him.!"^ He feels as if his 
life was in danger of being cut short, as also he was 
under the spell of Nirfti, the goddess of death, as 
probably he had committed some sinful act.^® Sunah 
Sepa, however, narrates all these experiences not on his 
own but on behalf of a whole class of people or indeed 
the whole of the humanity, as is evident from his use of 
the plural even in this state of utmost danger to his life. 
Moreover, while beseeching the Deity to get him 
redeemed of the horrible state of things, he, though 
expressly intending to go back to his parents, mentions 
neither Ajigarta and his wife, much less ^eika and 
Satyavati, nor Visvamitra but, as distinct from all these, 
Aditi,2o the boundless and ultimate resort of creation 
and combining in her both the fatherhood and mother¬ 
hood of the latter.2i There is no mention of Visvamitra 
here in any capacity. Thus, it seems, the association of 
Visvamitra with the story of Sunah Sepa is a Brahmanic 
innovation. 

The Brahmana, however, does not provide us with any 
clue as to how Visvamitra reached the court of King 
Hariscandra on so crucial an occasion in the life of 
Sunah Sepa. It is understandably for filling up this gap 
in the story that the Ramayana invents the close 
relationship of Visv^itra with Sunah Sepa as the 
latter’s maternal uncle. However, deeply engrossed in 
tapas, Visvamitra, as the maternal uncle of the victim of 
the sacrifice, manages to reach the spot where his 
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nephew’s life was staked particularly by his father 
himself. With the establishment of this relationship, it 
becomes quite natural for Sunah Sepa to take resort to 
the lap of his maternal uncle particularly when alienated 
from his mother as well as father. 

As regards the third Mandala of the Samhita comprising 
mantras seen pre-eminently by Visvamitra, there are 
several references and expressions in it bearing out 
almost the same pattern of the seer’s life as is detailed in 
the Ramayapa. As referred to above, the earliest phase 
of Visvamitra’s life, according to the Ramayapa, 
concerns his acting as a ruler fighting wars, leading 
military expeditions and trying to take away by force the 
prestigious cow of Vasi§l;ha. In the Samhita also there is 
a mamtra seen by Visvamitra in which he prays to the 
sacrificial posts to protect him, as also his associates in 
the war of sacrifice like the horns protecting the horned 
animals.22 Obviously the proper context of this mantra 
is the sacrifice in which a number of posts have been 
erected and are being addressed through mantras of 
praise. In them is seen by the seer the image of long and 
sharp horns of probably bulls proving protective of the 
warrior when yoked to his chariot. Occurrence of this 
imagery to the mind of the seer in the context of sacrifice 
bears out his close association with war, no matter 
earlier in life. In another mantra, he describes his 
forefathers as having devoted themselves to fighting for 
the cause of cows. In this holy war for cows Indra acts 
as their supporter by opening the cow-dens.23 In his 
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dialogue with the rivers Vipasa and Sutudri, Visvamitra 
discloses how he was leading the military expedition in 
the company of bullock-carts and chariots while in 
search of cows.^'^ These details are sufficient to bear out 
Visvamitra’s association with war at an earlier stage in 
his life. That protection of the common man, attainment 
of kingship, seerhood and highest beatitude were parts 
of Visvamitra’s life is evident from another mantra in 
which the seer prays to Indra craving for his indulgence 
to make him possibly the protector, king and seer so as 
to be in a position to take the squeezed Soma as also be 
capable of possessing the immortal wealth. 

VII. Visvamitra as a Rigorous Tapasvin 

Tapas is another prominent feature of Visvamitra’s 
character as is made out in the Ramayana as well as the 
Mahabharata. Unable to win the divine cow with all his 
royal prowess, he proceeded to practice penance and 
persistently kept himself engaged in the practice in spite 
of all the distractions presented by Indra. Menaka and 
Rambha were sent to him one after another with a view 
to distracting him from his austerity. Menaka was 
successful in keeping him distracted from his path for 
ten years and at the end of it he resumed his tapas 
elsewhere. Rambha, however, evoked only anger in him 
resulting in her being cursed by him. Thus in these 
stories Indra seems to play a destructive role in 
Visvamitra’s tapas. 
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But, as a matter of fact, subjecting Visvamitra to these 
distractions does not prove eventually to be destructive. 
The devices of distraction emerge ultimately as 
necessary tests for onward spiritual progress of the seer. 
After passing through the first phase of tapas, 
Visvamitra became spiritually stronger but still 
vulnerable to lust, as is evident from the story of 
Menaka. The story of Rambha, on the other hand, shows 
that, though by that time he had become invulnerable to 
lust, he was not free of anger as yet. Thus the devices 
applied by Indra proved eventually to be well intended 
for bringing home the lesson to him that howsoever 
highly accomplished in tapas one may be, one does not 
deserve to be called Brahmar^i until and unless one gets 
oneself completely purged of lust as well as anger. 
Needless to point out that lust and anger as well as fear 
are products of the separative state of mind. Menaka 
and Rambha are embodiments of Indra’s power of 
enchantment. Being aware of this, Indra himself is not 
enchanted by them, though he often makes use of them 
in enchanting others, including Visvamitra. One can, 
therefore, make oneself immune to the enchantments of 
these divine agencies if one realises ones identity with 
Indra, the cosmic self. 

Elaborated upon so dramatically in the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, this idea is made out already 
summarily in the Aranyaka particularly with reference to 
Visvamitra himself. According to the Sahkhayana 
Aranyaka, Visvamitra reached the blissful abode of 
Indra by means of his skill in wielding armaments as 
well as by virtue of tapas. Being pleased with him Indra 
offered him to ask for some boon. Visvamitra replied 
that he would ask for nothing except understanding 
about the mystery of Indra himself. Indra first tried to 
dissuade him from insisting on this boon, but having 
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tried thrice when he found the seer unflinching in his 
demand, he explained to him how he was the all- 
pervading principle in its masculinity and femininity 
both embodying itself in the form of god Brahman and 
goddess Brahmapi. When Visvamitra pushed his inquiry 
further, Indra not only confirmed the above but also 
made it clear to him that the seer himself could realise 
that he was Indra.^c 

The Aitareya Aranyaka makes the same idea still clearer 
by narrating how after the seer reached the abode of 
Indra, the latter offered to grant him any boon he 
desired. When the seer asked him that he would like to 
understand Indra himself, the latter replied that he was 
breath, the principle of vitality and essentially 
everything, including the seer himself with his breath, 
prdria, and that he himself as prdijLa assumes the form 
of the sun and moves around in all directions, 
establishing harmony in everything and owning them all 
as his food which is the source of his energy. Thus, he 
makes out how he falls in line with Visvamitra by 
generating heat.^^ 
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VIIL Devotion to Indra 

Thus it is evident that Visv^itra was a great devotee of 
Indra. Through this devotion, he, notwithstanding all the 
hurdles in the path, could ultimately understand him in 
his essentiail pranic form constituting the subsistence of 
the universal being including the seer himself on the one 
hand and the sun moving in the sky on the other. It 
was, indeed, via this pranic route that he could establish 
his intimate relationship with Savitr, the supreme 
creative principle and have the vision of the spectacular 
mantra known as Savitri in view of the Deity and Gayatri 
in view of its metre. While seeking to establish this 
relationship, he naturally had to practice as severe a 
tapas, as the sun himself. A number of hurdles were put 
in his path so as to test the viability of his venture. He, 
however, crossed them adl successfully. 

That Visvamitra was a devotee of Indra in particular, is 
evident from the fact that out of all the sixty two hymns 
forming the third Mandala of the Sariihita, no less than 
twenty three hymns have been addressed to this deity 
alone and that also with utmost intimacy. In one of the 
closing mantras addressed to Indra, the seer, making 
Heaven and Earth witness to it, eagerly expects that the 
sacred prayers he addressed to this Deity would prove 
protective of the people of Bh^ata.^® ‘‘Bh^ata” at that 
time might have referred to only a clan of people inhabit¬ 
ing a part of northern India, but eventually it has come 
to stand for the whole of India which undoubtedly feels 
herself protected by the mantras seen by Visvamitra, the 
celebrated Gayatri mantra crowning them all. 
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As regards the form in which Indra was visualised and 
worshipped by Visvamitra in the Samhita, it is very 
much in consonance with what the Aranyaka says of the 
deity. In one of his mantras, the seer views Indra as 
assuming all and sundry forms in the world through his 
creative powers and reaching the earth thrice from 
heaven just in forty eight minutes by means of his 
mantras and by taking Soma in season and out of 
season, though acting otherwise exactly in keeping with 
the law of universal dyneunics.*® 

This equation bears out the fact that it was the same 
Visvamitra who visualized Indra as the all-pervading 
entity in the Samhita on the one hand and on the other 
is reported to have been tested by the same deity 
variously for his spiritual attainments in the Ramaya^ia 
and the Mahabharata and is also shown as being 
inquisitive of the essence of Indra in the Aranyakas. In 
fact, his use of sastra, armament, and vratacaryd, 
observance of austerity, for attaining to the abode of 
Indra, as is reported in the Aranyaka, seems to have 
provided the author of the Ramayana with the clue to 
conceive of or at least develop the story of the seer’s feud 
with Vasi§t^ha for taking possession of the divine cow by 
means of his armament and having failed in this 
venture, his taking to the path of tapas for attaining to 
Brahminhood. This Brahminhood is practically the same 
as is claimed by Indra for himself in the Aranyaka both 
in its feminine and masculine forms: brahma ca 
brahmarii ca. 
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IX. The Pedigree of Visvamitra _ 

The greatness of Visvamitra as an inspired seer has 
been clearly recognised in the Samhita itself in a mantra 
attributed to him. In this mantra Visvamitra has been 
characterised as a great seer, bom of the divine as weU 
as inspired by the divine and to have stopped the 
flooded river to alleviate the misery of the people. By 
taking Sudasa across, observes the mantra, he pleased 
Indra on behalf of the Kusikas.^® It is immaterial 
whether this mantra is seen by Visvamitra himself as is 
maintained by the tradition, or by anyone of his 
progeny, as seems likely from the mention of Visvamitra 
in it in the third person. What, however, is importemt is 
that by the time of seeing of this mantra, Visvamitra was 
recognised as a highly inspired seer having his origin in 
the divine. This observation in the Samhita had led to 
the concoction of stories subsequently elaborating upon 
the divine origin of the seer. One of such stories occurs 
in the SarvanukramanI of Katyayana. According to it, 
Kusika was the son of I§iratha. Wishing for a son equal 
to Indra, he lived a life of celibacy. As a result of it, Indra 
himself took birth as his son named Gathin. In course of 
time, Visvamitra was born of this Gathin.According to 
this statement, Visvamitra proves to be the virtual son of 
Indra assuming the form of Gathin. The Ramayana 
stretches the idea of the divine origin of the seer further 
by associating him with Prajapati. According to it, 
Prajapati gave birth to Kusa and the latter in his turn to 
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Kusanabha. Of Kusanabha was born Gadhi who sired 
Visvamitra. 

In the two genealogies given above there is almost 
insignificant difference between the names of the father 
of Visvamitra. It is Gathin according to Sarv^ukramani 
while Gadhi according to the Ramayapa. There is, 
however, slight difference in the names of the father of 
Gathin or Gadhi. It is Kusika according to the 
Sarvanukramani and Kusanabha according to the 
Ramayai;ja. While Sarvanukramani stops here having 
traced the divine origin of the seer, the Ramayana shows 
Kusa as the father of Kusanabha and Prajapati as the 
father of Kusa.^^ In any case, both the versions are 
unanimous in pointing to Kusa as the forefather of 
Visvamitra. 


This is also borne out by the Saihhita. In his famous 
dialogue with the rivers Vipasa and Sutudri, Visvamitra 
takes pride in introducing himself to the rivers as the 
son of Kusika. He asks them to stop their flow for a 
while as he, the son of Kusika, has come to them with a 
great prayer beseeching them for the safety of himself as 
well as of his retinue.As is evident from the hymn, 
flow of the flooded rivers was stopped by none but 
Visvamitra himself and this was done in the interest of 
the Bharatas. In another mantra quoted already at F.N. 
30, Visvamitra is said to have stopped the flooded river 
and taken Sudasa across it. This leads to the veritable 
conclusion that Sudasa was only one of the Bharatas. In 
the mantra under consideration, aill this is said to have 
been accomplished by Kusikas which obviously stands 
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for the progeny of Kusika. Thus it is evident that 
Visvamitra and the rest of his family members could as 
well be referred to after their father Kusika in the plural. 
These Kusikas under the leadership of Visvamitra seem 
to have performed horse-sacrifice on behalf of Sudasa, 
for in one of his mantras the seer asked Kusikas to 
proceed forward and kindle fire as Sudasa had untied 
the horse, killed the Vrtra lying forward, backward and 
upward and has resolved to perform sacrifice at the 
highest spot of the earth. 

Visvamitra is regarded by the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata as an extremely fiery seer. He was so fiery 
indeed that the heavenly damsels Menaka and Rambha, 
when asked by Indra to approach Visvamitra one after 
another so as to enchant him through their charm and 
love, showed their nervousness in doing so since, as 
Menatka has observed, he has fire in his mouth, the sun 
and moon in the pupil of his eyes, god of death on his 
tongue and as such she was not capable of even 
touching him.35 Similarly when Rambha, on Indra’s 
insistence, approached him while he was practising 
tapas in the Himalayas, she was cursed by him to turn 
into stone and remain so for ten thousand years. 

This aspect of his personality is also in consonance with 
the 5gvedic account of him. In this Samhita he identifies 
himself with Agni and claims to be Jatavedas by birth. 
He further observes that his eye is extremely shining 
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and there is ambrosia in his mouth. He feels himself as 
identical to light which in a threefold capacity is 
responsible for creation of the universe. He also claims 
his identity with the universal cauldron, i.e. the sun, as 
well as with what is getting cooked in it for the cosmic 
sacrifice.36 This equation also, thus, confirms the one¬ 
ness of Visvamitra as recounted in the Veda on the one 
hand and the Ramayana and the Mahabharata on the 
other. 


X. The Family Life of Visvamitra 

Closely connected with the ascetic and terrific character 
of Visvamitra is his deep involvement in life, fatmily 
affairs, power and plenitude. As is recounted in the 
Ramaya^ia and the Mahabharata, as soon as he finds 
that Vasi§t;ha’s cow is so useful, he decides to procure 
her at any cost, no matter even by force. When defeated 
by Vasi§tha in his misadventure, he makes up his mind 
to acquire military power by tapas. While practicing even 
so severe a tapas, he, however, gets infatuated by 
Menaka and leads a lusty life for no less than ten years 
before he gets awakened to the design of Indra. Besides 
Sakuntala, as born of Menaka, he has no less than one 
hundred sons born of him. This aspect of his character 
dilated upon so picturesquely in the post-Vedic 
literature is obviously in clear contrast to his asceticism 
and makes him look rather ridiculous. It is normally 
taken as a later development in his character to the 
point as to make him look like a different person 
altogether, though bearing the same name. 
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When we look closely into the Saihhita, we find that 
these ingredients are also closely knit in the fabric of his 
multidimensional personality. While, on the one hand, 
he is regarded as a great seer of divine origin and 
inspiration, he, on the other, is described as one in 
whom desires are running riot while he is offering 
primeval mantras to Agni. It is while bristling with these 
desires that, paradoxically enough, he comes to the 
niighty vision of oneness of the divine essence pervading 
from within the multitude of forms.Similarly in 
another mantra he prays to Indra to fulfill the desire of 
Kusikas by granting cows, horses and shining wealth to 
them as also by enriching them in every respect. He 
further adds that it is out of their desire for the heaven 
that the Kusikas are offering prayer to Indra.®* 
Obviously it is his keen desire for cow and horse along 
with other kinds of wealth which seems to have 
prompted the post-Vedic author to conceive of the story 
of Visvamitra fighting for the cow of Vasi§tha as also 
practicing penance for the acquisition of the martial 
power as symbolized by horse. His craving for the 
shining wealth seems to have led to the story of king 
Hariscandra being approached by Visvamitra for wealth 
which he provided to the seer by selling himself as well 
as his wife and young son, as is recounted in the 
Purapas. 

Besides cow, horse and shining wealth, progeny is 
another object of craving for Visvamitra. He prays to 
Aryaman, Aditi, Varuna and other gods to bestow upon 
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him as weU as upon his kith and kin progeny so that 
they may not remain barren.a^ in another mantra he 
prays to Agni to bless the sacrificer with heroic wealth 
as also sharpen Visv^itra himself with the blessing for 
sons.'^o In yet another mantra he again prays to Agni to 
make his sons grow in progeny.Visvamitra’s desire for 
sons is also supplemented by his eagerness for a wife. 
This is evident from what he observes in regard to Indra. 
Addressing Indra in one of his mantras he observes: “O 
MaghcLvciri, wife is the abode as also the point of union, 
may your horses take you to her”*^ Similarly in another 
mantra referring to Indra again he says: “You have taken 
Soma, O Indra, now you go to your abode since your 
beautiful and noble wife is a matter of delight there; there 
is a stand for your large chariot, there is also the facility 
for unyoking the horses”*^ 


In course ot his visions Visvamitra often comes to the 
theme of human desire manifesting itself with almost 
irresistible force. He, however, has no disdain for any 
such desire. He rather entreats the deity to help him in 
getting his desires fulfilled. In one of his mantras, for 
instance, he prays to Indra to fill him with glittering 
fortune, since desire is throbbing in him as well as in his 
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likes as the tide in the ocean and needs to be filled up to 
the brim.'*'* He often seems to be so much preoccupied 
with the idea of lust that he introduces imagery concern¬ 
ing it without any inhibition whatever even in such a 
sacred act as sacrifice. Talking of a pair of fire-sticks, he 
observes: “Here is the upper fire-stick; the act of 
procreation has been accomplished. Bring the wife of 
Visvamitra; we would chum out Agni, as they did in 
ancient days.” “Fire remains hidden in two fire-sticks as 
is the foetus borne by the pregnant woman. Agni, as 
such, is to be worshipped daily with oblations by people 
keeping fully awake.” “With perfect awareness make full 
the lower fire-stick lying with her face turned upward; as 
soon as impregnated, she has given birth to the mighty 
bull.”'*5 


It is these imageries drawn from the act of impregnation 
which seem to have prompted the subsequent authors 
to associate Visv^itra with inordinate involvement in 
lust and procreation as is obvious from the story of 
Menaka and the fact of his having produced as many as 
hundred and one sons. The idea of Indra’s deep 
attachment to his beautiful wife waiting for him eagerly 
seems to have given rise to the story of his lustiness 
while the imagery of production of fire with the use of 
the lower and upper fire-sticks appears to have helped 
in the formation of the story of Visvamitra giving birth to 
Sakuntala through Menaka. The well known couple of 
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mantras on the law of succession'** relates basically to 
the phenomena of production of fire through the fire- 
sticks and seems to have provided the central motif of 
the story of Menaka and Sakuntala resulting ultimately 
in the birth of Bharata who even in the Samhita is 
mentioned as closely connected with Visv^itra. It is for 
the sake of Bharatas that the seer makes the two rivers 
Vipasa and Sutudri stop their flow and bring down the 
level of their water.**"^ It is particularly the Bharatas who 
are sought to be given special protection by the seer 
through his mantras.'*® 

XI. Age of Visvamitra 

It is obvious from the details adduced above that the 
same Visvamitra as was the seer of the Rgvedic mantras 
has been subjected to adoration as well as disputations 
throughout the ages until the age of Ramayana where 
too he figures as a living sage controlling the destiny of 
the central characters of the epic. He is recounted in the 
Mahabharata also but only as a historical figure. As 
against it, in the Ramayana he appears in all flesh and 
blood and plays an active role in making Rama confront 
the Rak§asas led by Rava^ia. But how could it be 
possible for the same seer to continue to live for such a 
long period? Incidentally there are certain chronologies 
given in the Ramaya^ia and the Purapas which give us 
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some idea of the length of the period intervening the 
Samhita and the Ramayana. As recounted in the 
Ramayana, Visvamitra acted as a saviour of king 
Trisanku on the one hand and witnessed the marriage 
and coronation ceremonies of Rama on the other. 
Needless to point out that Trisanku and Rama both 
ruled over Ayodhya. As a matter of record, Rama came 
in the lineage of Trisanku after some twenty-seven 
generations. The dynasty of lk§v^u in which Trisanku 
and Rama both occur, as per the Ramayana, is as 
follows; 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22. 

23 . 

24 . 


lk§vaku; 

Kuk§i; 

Vikuk§i; 

Baria; 

Anaranya; 

Prthu; 

Trisanku; 

Dhundhumara; 

Yuvanasva; 

Mandhata; 

Susandhi; 

Dhruvasandhi; 

Bharata; 

Asita; 

Sagara; 

Asamahja; 

Ahsuman; 

Dilipa; 

Bhagiratha; 

Raghu; 

^ru§adaka; 
Sahkana Sudarsana; 
Agnivarna; 

Sighraga; 
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25. Maru; 

26. Prasusruka; 

27. Ambari§a; 

28. Nahu§a; 

29. Yayati; 

30. Nabhaga; 

31. Aja; 

32. Dasaratha; and 

33. Rama.'*^ 

Now, as per the Asrama system, SEiid to have been fully 
operative in this dynasty, if we assign twenty five years 
of time for the rule of each one of these kings, the 
difference of time between Trisahku and Rama would 
obviously be of 675 years. This figure is realistic 
provided the chronology adduced here is also realistic. If 
we t£ike the latter for granted, Visvamitra would be 
required to have lived at least for 700 years to have 
rescued Trisanku on the one hand and to have 
witnessed the marriage of Rama and Sita on the other. 

Apart from the Rama^yana where the age of Visvamitra is 
given in tens of thousands of years and in view of which, 
therefore, the above figure of 700 years gets rendered 
insignificant, in the Samhita there is a mantra in which 
Visvamitra prays to Indra earnestly to extend his life for 
one hundred years.®® Now, if the seer lived just for 100 
years or even reasonably a little more, he in any case 
cannot be supposed to have continued to live up to the 
age of Ramayana beginning particularly from the time of 
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the Samhita. Howsoever strict a canon be applied in 
calculating the duration between the two classics, it in 
any case does not seem likely to be covered by the life¬ 
time of any single individual. 

If, however, in order to make up for this temporal 
hiatus, we take resort to the view of a number of 
Visvamitras in succession, it also gets annulled by the 
details adduced above in which the person under 
consideration retains his identity throughout leaving 
little chance for the operation of the idea of succession. 
Under such circumstances the only way out left for us is 
to admit an unusually long life for the seer on the 
strength of his tapas and yogic attainments until at least 
some other more convincing alternative is found out. In 
view of this, Visv^itra’s desire for a life of one hundred 
years as expressed in the Rgvedic mantra referred to 
above, may be taken to have been expressed on behalf of 
the common man including the sacrificer. Needless to 
point out that the Vedic seer often speeiks in various 
capacities ranging from the divine to the common man 
of any denomination including even the gambler, for 
instance. 

Oneness of Visvamitra playing the role of a Vedic seer on 
the one hand and of a pre-eminent character of the 
Ramayaria on the other finds a parallel not only in 
Vasi§^ha but also in the latter’s son Sakti and grandson 
Parasara as recounted in the Mahabharata. Needless to 
point out that while Parasara is the father of Kr§na 
Dvaipayana Vyasa, the author of the Mahabharata, 
bakti is his grandfather. On the other hand both of them 
are seers of Vedic mantras also. If Sakti and Parasara 
can serve, as the bridge between the Veda and the 
ahabharata, Visvamitra can easily serve as the same 
etween the Veda and the Ramayana. 
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XII. Feud between Visvamitra and Vasi§tha 

Visvamitra’s skirmishes with Vasi§tha have been a 
favourite point of discussion among scholars and have 
led them to a number of wild conjectures. Radhakumud 
Mookeijee, for instance, is of view that “the story of 
conflict between Vasi§^a and Visvamitra is that of a 
conflict between two cultures.’’si This interpretation may 
have some plausibility only with the interpolation of 
certain pre-suppositions. Otherwise, the factual position 
is that Visvamitra and Vasi§t;ha both are established 
Vedic seers speaking the same language, using the same 
idiom and worshipping the same deities. Not to speak of 
Vasi§^ha, even Visv^itra is not a new entrant to the 
Vedic culture. He has a long tradition behind him 
running on the Vedic line which he refers to several 
times in course of his compositions. For instance, in one 
of his mantras he addresses Indra as sandsruta, one 
heard of since ancient days.52 Similarly in another 
mantra referring to Dyava-p^thivi he observes that even 
ancient seers, perfectly true to their words, knew 
them.®3 In another mantra he addresses Indra as the 
royal enjoyer of Soma squeezed in ancient days.®^ In 
another mamtra addressed to Asvins, he talks of Vipras 
born in ancient days.®® Referring to his own lineage of 
Kusikas he observes that they were the first born of 
Brahman, knew all, brought forth glittering mantras and 
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each one of them kindled fire in his household.®® In view 
of such direct and clear references bearing out the deep¬ 
rootedness of Visvamitra’s lineage in the Vedic thought 
and culture, it would only be a travesty of facts to 
project him as a new convert to the Vedic culture and to 
have belonged originally to the non-Aryan fold. 

This clarification notwithstanding, however, the feud 
between Visvamitra and Vasi§^ha remains a problem to 
be resolved, no matter, within the Vedic fold itself. From 
this standpoint an explanation has been offered for a 
feud in terms of rivalry between the two seers for the 
sake of priesthood of Sudasa, a prominent king of the 
dynasty of Bharatas. As is recorded in the Samhita, 
Visvamitra was the priest of Sudasa at the time of 
crossing the rivers Vipasa and Sutudri. Subsequently, 
however, he was replaced by Vasi§t:ha as the new priest. 
It was under the priestly guidance of Vasi§tha that 
Sudasa won the battle against the confederation of ten 
kings operating under the direction of Visvamitra. Thus 
the defeat of the confederation was considered to be a 
defeat of Visvamitra as well. This event might have given 
edge to his grudge against Vasi§t;ha leading eventually to 
his replacement by Visvamitra again as the royal priest 
and further aggravation of rivalry between the two 
seers.®'^ 

In support of this explanation further proofs may be 
adduced in terms of the jealous nature of Visvamitra as 
is explicit in two contiguous mantras of the Samhita. In 
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the first one of these mantras the seer prays to Indra to 
stimulate him and his followers by means of gifts in 
excessive quantity and of the best possible quality. He 
further observes that he who is inimical towairds them, 
may be let down and made to breathe his last.®* In the 
next mantra he curses his enemy to suffer torments as a 
tree being struck by an axe or get withered like semal 
blossom and pour out foam from his mouth like a 
cauldron cracked and seething.®® Correspondingly 
Vasi§lha also condemns one who shows himself off as a 
K§atriya falsely. He says that Soma does never stimulate 
the wicked nor one who assumes the title of K§atriya 
falsely; he kills the Raksas; he kills the liar; both of them 
lie in the trap of Indra.®® Use of the word K§atriya by 
Vasi§tha in this connection is taken as further 
confirmatory of the feud between the two seers. The 
Taittiriya Samhita makes the feud still clearer by 
referring to it directly while explaining the efficacy of the 
Vihavya hymn seen by Jamadagni. According to it, 
Visvamitra and Jamadagni developed rivalry towards 
Vasi§lha. Jamadagni saw this Vihavya h 5 min. He cut 
down the sense-power of Vasi§tha by means of it.®i 
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Conversely the story of the Sasarpari mantra shows how 
Ssikti, the son of Vasi§t;ha brought amati, thoughtless¬ 
ness, to Visvamitra while the latter was performing a 
sacrifice for Sudasa. By way of introducing Samhita 111. 
53.15 and 16, Sayapa quotes the story of the Sasarpari 
mantra as available to him through the tradition. The 
story tells us how Sakti, the son of Vasi§tha, over¬ 
whelmed the verbal power of Visvamitra while he was 
performing sacrifice on behalf of king Sudasa. Being 
overwhelmed, Visvamitra became depressed. In order to 
save him from this state of depression, Jamadagni 
brought down the Sasarpari mantra from Brahman or 
Surya and imparted it to Visvamitra. Through the 
efficacy of the Sasarpari mantra the seer got cured of his 
malady. The related mantras also corroborate to this 
story to some extent as they talk of the Sasarpari mantra 
removing the thoughtlessness of the seer and making a 
loud sound on being imparted by Jamadagni.®2 

Thus on the ^gvedic evidence adso, some sort of action 
and reaction seems to have taken place between 
Visvamitra and Vasi§^a and to have continued for some 
time subsequently also between the two families. But to 
take this feud as indicative of a clash between peoples 
belonging to two different cultures or as symptomatic of 
rivalry between Brahmins and K§atriyas as a whole is to 
blow the incident beyond all proportions. Instead of 
being a case of cultural conflict or class war, the feud 
seems to be out and out of a personal nature. In this 
strife, dispossession of priesthood might possibly have 
played a crucial role at the initial stage. There is no 
denying about it that most of the Vedic seers, including 
Visvamitra as well as Vasi§^ha, acted as respectable 
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sacrificial priests at some or the other stage of their 
respective lives. Sacrifice was indeed the result of 
practical application of the supramental visions of the 
Vedic seers. Acting as sacrificial priests might 
understandably have served them as their means of 
livelihood also. But much more important than sacrifice 
for them was the vision for the sake of which they were 
prepared to stake anything they possessed in life. It was 
obviously at the loss of his power of seeing or vision that 
Visvamitra became alarmed about his adversary and 
managed to recover it by acquiring the Sasarpari mantra 
from Jamadagni, as the above mantra bears out. 

Getting the precious vision was indeed the primary 
concern of Visvamitra as well as of other Vedic seers. As 
soon as the window to the vision happened to be closed 
by Sakti, Visvamitra began to pant for it. It was at this 
stage of distress that Jamadagni came to his rescue. 
This point of crisis in his life, along with what preceded 
and what followed, forms the central motif of stories 
about him. Whether he was a mere priest of the 
Bharatas or he was the king of that clan originally as the 
Ramayetna recounts, cannot be said decisively from what 
is known about him until now. If he was a priest, 
dispossession of that position might well have led to his 
turning to spirituality. If he, on the other hand, was a 
king, the efficacy of a man of spirituality, such as 
Vasi§t^ha, might have served as a factor of motivation in 
making him to try for its acquisition even at the cost of 
his kingship. In any case, his confrontation with 
Vasi§^ha seems to have made him look for certain higher 
values of life and motivated him to acquire them by all 
means. His whole tapas as recounted in the Ramayapa, 
is a means to this end. Through it he seeks to purge 
himself of all baser elements in his psyche such as lust 
and anger which dominated him earlier in his life, no 
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matter whether he was a priest or king. Stepping in of 
Meneika and Rambha during his life as a tapasvin, 
particularly under the dispensation of Indra, a deity 
whom he venerated most, seems to have been intended 
for the catharsis of all the dross in him so that he might 
get prepared for receiving the enlightenment. The Divine 
seems to have helped him by arranging the trials readily 
as the seer had sufficient potentiality for enlightenment 
in him, as is borne out by words like rw devajd 
deuajutah, the god-born and god-inspired seer. 

Thus Indra acted as a real friend of him and by no 
means as his foe. So did Vasi§tha. Whatever the 
animosity between the two at the initial stage, once 
Visv^itra began rising upward, Vasi§tha came to his 
help by assuming a tough posture towards him so as to 
eliminate the probable laxity in his character which 
obviously is an impediment in one’s life as a tapasvin. 
This is why until Visv^itra became completely purged 
of lust and anger, Vasi§t;ha did not oblige him by calling 
him Brahmar?i prematurely. The story of i^cika, as 
narrated in the Mahabharata, according to which 
Visvamitra was born as a result of his mother eating the 
ball of rice charged with brahma-tejas as given by sage 
Rcika and manipulated by the former’s mother as 
against the interest of her own daughter Satyavati, is, 
indeed, a veritable cognisance of the innate spiritual 
potentiality of Visvamitra. 

This seed of spirituality sought to manifest itself from 
within his inner being by overcoming and removing 
whatever was not conducive to it. This long-drawn strife 
going on in the psyche of the potential seer is indeed the 
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central theme of various stories and anecdotes taken 
otherwise amiss as to have primarily a certain cultural, 
social or economic bearing. 

Such, indeed, is the allurement of the worldly gravitating 
against the higher pursuits of the spiritual seeker of the 
calibre of Visvamitra that when he once happens to give 
way to lust, he is sought to be engulfed by Menaka, 
when becoming vulnerable to anger he gets dispossessed 
of the accumulated fruits of his tapas and when coming 
in the ambit of egoism, he gets mercilessly thrashed by 
Vasi§t^ha. 


XII. Visvamitra and the Candala 

Kindred is the motif of the stoiy of his eating the dog’s 
leg stealthily in the hutment of the Candala, as is 
recounted in the Mahabh^ata. According to the epic, 
while Visvamitra was undergoing tctpcis, a severe 
draught took place in the region and continued for 
twelve years. As a consequence of the draught, most of 
the inmates of the area including men as well as 
animals, died. Trees and plants lost their greenery. 
Visvamitra withstood its severity for years until at last 
he got exhausted of all means of survival. Running from 
pillar to post in search of food he eventually came to the 
house of a Candala and entered into it stealthily at 
night. In the darkness he somehow came upon a dog’s 
leg. While managing to pick it up, he happened to 
produce some creaking sound inadvertently. As a result, 
the Candala woke up and caught hold of him red- 
handed. A conversation ensued between the two, 
Visvamitra insisting on eating the leg while the Candala 
expressing his indignation at his fallen behaviour. 
When, however, Visvamitra remained firm in his 
determination to eat the leg, the C^dala permitted him 
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indignantly to take it away to his hermitage. Reaching 
his hermitage, while he, after making an offering of it to 
Indra and Agni, began to eat it along with his wife, Indra 
sent torrential rain down on the earth rendering it 
habitable again. 

This story does not occur anywhere in any text prior to 
the Mahabharata. A Rgvedic mantra, however, has a 
definite bearing on it, though seen not by Visvamitra but 
by Vamadeva. The seer observes that seeing no way out 
he eventually cooked the entrails of a dog and yet none 
of the gods showed any mercy towards him. When he 
saw his wife being disgraced, however, the $yena 
brought mead to him.®® The story of the Mahabh^ata 
seems to be an elaboration of this mantra by exchanging 
its main character V^adeva with Visvamitra. Cooking 
the dog’s entrail was the most abominable act done 
under the threat to his survival. Even then, however, it 
could not make the Divine move. But when the seer 
showed his faithfulness to his wife and devotion to the 
Divine even at this stage of extreme scarcity, the Divine 
could not but show mercy to him and, through him, to 
all living beings. 

The real thrust of the story is exclusive devotion to the 
Divine and maintenance of personal life with utmost 
tenacity of purpose, determination cmd dedication. It 
seems likely that on account of its depiction of utmost 
severity of life and yet holding to his determination 
under such a trying situation by the seer, the content of 
the mantra somehow came to be understood as equally 


lbid.,^dnti Parva, 141 
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applicable to Visv^itra also and therefore led to the 
idea of the story given in the Mahabharata. 
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I. Relationship between Creative Work and its Environment 


Slny author, hozosoeoer elevated in his vision, is expected 
to leave a certain imprint of his environs and active life 
on his composition. It is no doubt true that more 
elevated an author in his visions, the less attached he 
would be to his environ, yet it is no less true that, unless 
he is absolutely abstract like the mathematician and the 
pure scientist, it is impossible for him to get himself 
completely detached from the touch of his 
circumstances. 

The Veda is obviously not a composition of the sort of 
mathematics or pure science. To consider it as a work 
of pure science, astronomy or anatomy in disguise, as 
casual but enthusiastic readers have taken it to be from 
time to time, is over-generalising on stray references 
having the relevant bearing. So is true of it in regard to 
its universalism. To take the Vedic tenets as absolutely 
universalistic in their signification as well as timeless in 
their origin is stra 5 dng away from the actual position 
without understanding properly the underlying import of 
incidental remarks to the effect. As a matter of fact, the 
text under consideration cannot but be the work of 
earthly beings having had traversed this earth at a 
certain point in human history in full life and blood, as 
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is evident from references to this effect in the text at 
places. 

II. Visvamitra's Contact with Foot-Hills of the Himalayas 

In view of the above consideration, it is but natural to 
expect Visvamitra also to have left in his compositions 
indications regarding his geographical and cultural 
background. The most tangible one amongst these 
references concerns the rivers Vipasa and Sutudri with 
whom a dialogue of the seer has been staged in one of 
his hymns. The seer describes the rivers at the very 
outset as emerging from the lap of mountains, brimming 
with aspiration like a pair of mares getting free of the 
binding rope and racing fast or like a pair of white 
motherly cows licking the common calf.i Reference to 
the mountain in the plural is a sure indication of the 
fact that the seer had seen the Himalayas with his own 
eyes in the plurality of its peaks. His acquaintance with 
the mountain gets further confirmed by his description 
of the rivers not only as emerging from the mountains 
but also as racing fast like mares and being white in 
colour like cows. Obviously rivers descending from the 
Himalayas have tremendous force in their flow and look 
excessively white partly due to purity of the water and 
partly due to emergence of foam caused by the descent 
from the considerable height. The imagery of the rivers 
as a pair of cows licking a common calf bears out their 
close proximity to each other at the foot of the 
mountain.2 


1 
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As all these details pertaining to the topography of the 
area stand verifiable even today with slight distancing of 
the rivers from each other in course of thousands of 
years that have passed since, it is evident that the seer 
must have visited the area and seen it with his own 
eyes. It is also true that the rivers of the magnitude of 
Vipasa and Sutudri are almost unfordable just at the 
foot of the mountain due to the force of the flow as well 
as depth of the bed. They become fordable only after 
they come down to the plains having covered consider¬ 
able distance. This is much more true of the possibility 
of crossing them by bullock carts, as further details of 
the hymn reveal. This is sufficient to suggest that 
Visvamitra was very well acquainted with a vast stretch 
of the land from the foot of the Himalayas up to 
considerable distance on the plains. 

There are some other references also to show that 
Visvamitra was familiar with massive and high 
mountains. In one such reference, while taking 
cognisance of the eternal laws of gods, the seer observes 
that they are not capable of being violated even by 
massive mountains.^ He also compsires the descent of 
the wisdom from Agni with streams of water descending 
from the mountain.** In yet another mantra, while 
addressing the mountains, he describes them as 
eternally fixed as well as prone to shed water.® Obviously 
these details can be true only of the Himalayas. 

There is also a mantra bearing out his acquaintance 
with a vast plain land abundantly rich in shining 


^ H ^ I Ibid., III. 56.1 
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wealth.® In contrast to the mountainous region, this 
place was easy to move in. It was also abounding in 
domestic animals. Large streams and ponds filled with 
crystal water were to be met with here and there. They 
were so filled with water as to get often interconnected 
with one another.^ According to the seer, while the 
streams were fed by the mountainous water, the ponds 
were filled by the rainy water, both the varieties, 
however, having their eventual source in Indra. 


III. Acquaintance with the Sea 

Visvamitra is also aware of oceans not only in their vast 
stretch of water but also in their depth. Cognisance of 
the depth shows that he was not a casual visitor to them 
but had either himself waded through them to some 
extent or had at least observed people dive deep into 
them. In his view, streams of Soma juice enter into 
Indra, who is wide, deep, mighty by birth and the all- 
pervading source of all wisdom, like streams entering 
into the sea.® In yet another mantra it has been said 
that as rivers follow their course in streaming forth so 
that water reaches the ocean speedily like a pair of 
horses reaching its destination, even so Indra, the 
higher one amongst those present in his company, 
proves so fascinating that the Soma juice fills him up to 


^ i 1I Ibid., III. 31.16. 
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the brim.9 This multiplicity of references to rivers fallin g 
in the sea is sufficient to bear out Visvamitra’s close 
association with sites of rivers falling in the sea at places 
in the coastal area of the country. The coastal area he 
would have been acquainted with must have been pretty 
vast since there is no site whichsoever in India where 
several rivers fall in the sea together, discounting, 
however, branches of one and the same river. 

This point gains significance from the fact that it puts 
things in a perspective quite different from one emerging 
from the pre-suppositions of a certain section of the 
Vedic scholarship vis-d-vis the homeland of the Vedic 
Aryans necessarily somewhere outside India. Needless 
to point out that in view of his antiquity, Visvamitra’s 
understanding of the topography of India ought to have 
been limited only to the North-West frontier in the west 
and to a limited part of Punjab in the east as per the 
pre-supposition. Since the whole land is supposed to 
have been covered more or less by forests throughout 
along with ferocious beasts infesting them as also the 
aborigines inimical to the newcomers roaming around, 
mobility of the latter must have been utterly limited. 
The war against the aborigines had by no means 
stopped as yet. Vrtras were still being killed by Indra. 
For the sake of killing Vrtra and extending his help in 
defeating the enemy, Indra was still being coaxed 
through the offering of Soma.^^ Under such circum¬ 
stances, anyone, including Visvamitra, could at his best 
be familiar during his lifetime only with a small stretch 


JT ggg rwhiiIs tg? I 
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of land and that also of the plains, as he had necessarily 
to accompany his herd of cattle. 

Contrary to this expectation, however, Visv^itra shows 
his intimacy with the Himalayan region on the one hand 
and the vast coastal area on the other along with that of 
the vast plain land stretching between the two by several 
thousand kilometers. Under the supposition of these 
scholars, how could it be possible for one and the same 
person to have moved over such a vast stretch of land in 
his lifetime before beginning to compose mantras having 
reference to both its extremes? 

Another myth which gets automatically exploded in the 
light of these facts concerns the Vedic Aryan’s ignorance 
of salt. Visvamitra’s thorough acquaintance with the sea 
is sufficient to demolish this viewpoint, unless, of 
course, the oceans known to him were filled wholly with 
sweet water having no ingredient of salt in them at all. 

IV. Reference to Vast, Plain and Fertile Land 

One reference, showing the nature of the land 
Visvamitra usually moved on, lies in a mantra in which 
the land is characterised as the best one on this earth 
and while moving on which, one has to strain one’s 
knees least. This bears out the land’s plainness for a 
long distance. It must also be fertile and highly 
productive in view of its characterisation as the best one 
bn this earth. Freedom of its inmates from disease is 
also indicative of the congenial atmosphere around it. ^2 
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Visvamitra’s native land is highly agricultural. In one of 
his mantras he refers to god Mitra as a constant 
observer of cultivators and hence deserving offering of 
oblations mixed with ghrta. While supporting the heaven 
and the earth and making them move around by means 
of his words of guidance, he looks at cultivators without 
blinking his eyelids. On account of his special attention 
towards cultivators as well as on account of supporting 
the heaven and the earth, Mitra needs to be offered 
oblation mixed with ghrta.i^ 

In confirmation of this, we find him making reference to 
several ingredients of oblation such as dhdna, 
karambha, apupa and puroddsa.^* Dhdnd is the fried 
corn while karambha is the flour of the same fried com 
prepared by mbdng curd with it. Apupa is a special 
variety of food prepared by cooking in ghiia. It is the 
same as is called pud these days while puroddsa is 
almost the same when baked directly in fire. Reference 
to all these varieties of foodstuff directly in the mantras 
seen by Visvamitra bears out that he lived in a highly 
developed agricultural setting and was fully aware of 
different varieties of preparations. 

The geographical condition under which such a rich 
foodstuff could be made available has been referred to 
by the seer in the form of large areas laden with shining 
wealth which obviously is suggestive of rich crops 
growing there. This rich agricultural productivity of the 


to'l WrWfii gcll'Jl) 1*1 ai ?TyR yiH. I 

to? ^ tow iw 1 1 Ibid., III. 59.1. 

gpnto I 5 ^ 1 1 Md., III. 52.1 
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1 1 Ibid., III. 53.15. 
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land is made further obvious by a reference to large 
streams of water flowing continuously through the 
area.i* It is with the use of water supplied by these 
perennial streams, that so abundant a crop could have 
been produced which, when ripened, must have 
presented a scenario of shining wealth strewn all over 
the area. 

This seems to have been he native place of Visvamitra 
from which he would have moved around to the 
Himalayas on one side and the ocean on the other and 
would have returned to it whenever required to perform 
sacrifice or even otherwise. In view of his so graphic a 
description of the rivers Vipasa and Sutudri, it is most 
likely that he belonged originally to its catchment area. 
That this particular area so dear to Visvamitra was' 
somewhere neeir the bank of river Sindhu is not 
necessary, since, though making use of the word Sindhu 
for a certain river, which he as a divinely inspired seer 
made to stop, he evidently means to point here to the 
rivers Vipasa and Sutudri and not to Sindhu itself. In 
this usage, the word Sindhu signifies any river in 
general rather than the Sindhu as such. 

V. Reference to Tall Fruit-laden Trees 

Another feature of Visvamitra’s native place is 
abundance of trees laden with fruits, which were 
plucked with the help of hooks. In the relevant mantra, 
the seer prays to Indra to bestow upon him such a 
wealth as might create uneasiness in the mind of the 
enemy in the same way as the actual share of the share- 

16 5 5^8 g I 

33RI8 I I Ibid., III. 31.16. 

1^ 5¥i 5 % l l Ibid., HI. 53.9. 
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holder reaches him automatically, if he has been 
promised by the bestower to this effect. Continuing in 
the same mantra he wants to get from Indra the redeem¬ 
ing wealth with the same ease as a hook-holder brings 
down the ripe fruit from the tree with the use of a 
hook. 18 Use of hook for plucking fruit suggests that the 
tree concerned might have been considerably tall, so tall 
indeed as not to have been capable of climbing easily. 

VI. Flora and Fauna 

While he is aware of the growth of Soma on high 
mountains on the one hand,i* he is also acquainted with 
khadira and simsapd on the other .20 As per his 
account, the wood of these trees was used in 
mcinufacturing chariots. The seer knew fully how the 
hub of the wheel on which the latter rotated around the 
axle was made specially of the khadira. wood. This was 
done on account of the exceptional hardness of that 
wood. In manufacturing other parts, however, one of 
the woods used was simsapd. Simsapd is the same as is 
called seesam today. It is needless to point out that 
seesam is considered to be the best wood for 
manufacturing furnitures as well as chariots even today. 
References to simsapa and khadira, however, have the 
possibility of helping a lot in determining the precise 
location of the seer. At least this much is certain that 
the seer must have been born or have lived for a 
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considerable period of time in such a place where 
khadira and simsapd normally grew. 

Another feature of the region Visvamitra happened to be 
associated with is its horses with their meins glittering 
like the peacock feather. It is also said to be rich in 
birds and trees where hunters of birds were active in 
catching them by means of traps. But, at the same 
time, he also seems to have been acquainted with the 
desert land, for in the same mantra he prays to Indra to 
come to him like birds having reached their destination 
after flying over deserts .21 

Reference to fruit-laden tall trees on the one hand and to 
desert land on the other in one and the same hymn 
brings out the seer’s close acquaintance with dense 
forest on one side and desert on the other. Obviously he 
seems to have been very well acquainted with the 
geography of India beginning from the high Himalayas 
up to the sea edong with the deserts of Rajasthan, tadl 
trees of the sub-Himalayan region and the fertile land of 
the plains of Punjab and western Uttar Pradesh as also 
several other regions of India. It bears out his except¬ 
ional mobility. 

VII. Reference to Destructive People Coming from the West 

In one of Visvamitra’s mantras there is a clear reference 
to the horse-sacrifice performed by king Sudasa. 
Visvamitra is closely associated with the performance 
made on behalf of the king. He asks his sons and 
followers to proceed further and take notice of the horse 
set free by the king to roam over the empire. In this 

HT ^ ^ ^ # I I Ibid., III. 45.1. 
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context he talks of killing of Vrtra by the king along with 
performance of the sacrifice at the best spot on earth. 
While talking of the killing of Vftra by the king, he refers 
to the east, the west and the north as the directions in 
which the killing took place and leaves the south 
without mention .22 As per the current pre-supposition 
on the point, the actual killing of Vytra ought to have 
taken place primarily in the south itself, since it was 
exactly towards the south of Punjab that the Indus 
civilisation of Harappa and Mohen-jo-daro was flourish¬ 
ing and needed to be demolished by the advancing 
Aryan force. Exclusion of the south from mention in this 
context, thus, shows the baselessness of the theory that 
it were the Aryans who destroyed the non-Aryan culture 
of Harappa and Mohen-jo-daro. 

This contention gets further confirmation from another 
mantra in which enemies desired to be burnt by Agni 
are indicated to be lying in the west rather than in the 
east or the south. In this mcintra Agni has been prayed 
to become, when approached, noble-minded like a friend 
towards his friend or like parents towards their progeny. 
Further he describes human settlements as at 
loggerheads with one another and prays to Agni to bum 
particularly the westwardly enemies .22 In this mantra 
the seer takes note of mutual discord as well as of bitter 
enmity amongst people. He is displeased with the 
commonly prevailing tendency of the people to cherish 
ill-will against one another as against the expectation of 
developing harmony amongst themselves, since it is one 
and the same Agni which dwells and works in common 
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within all. But he is particularly angry with the 
westwardly enemies who, as such, must have been 
proving highly destructive. He prays to Agni to consume 
them in his heat. Characterisation of these enemies as 
niggardly, ardtih, bring them out as not only abstainers 
from giving but also as plunderers. As a true 
representative and well-wisher of the people, the seer 
wants Agni to safeguard them from the invasions of 
these westwardly plunderers. 

A graphic description of the same westwardly people is 
given by Visvamitra in another mantra in which their 
land is given the nickname kikata on account of their 
peculiarly rustic outlook towards life. As Yaska rightly 
suggests, the word kikata is the vulgarised form of kim 
/cft meaning “what is the use of action.’ Since the 
inhabitants of this land did not believe in the necessity 
of action for earning their livelihood but depended rather 
on plundering the people of the adjacent area, they are 
given the denunciatory name kikafa. So much did they 
differ from the highly cultured Vedic people as not to 
make use of the milk of their cows any way either for 
mixing it with Soma or for boiling it in the gharma, that 
is, for sacrificial purposes. Instead of giving anything to 
gods and to the people by way of sacrifice, they had 
amassed huge amount of wealth by plundering the 
people as well as by lending money on interest, as Yaska 
rightly understands. On account of their taking to the 
lower and immoral course for acquisition of wealth as 
well as their laxity in regard to sex, they are described 
figuratively as a tree with its branches l 5 ring low, 
naicdsakham. Immoral way of acquisition of wealth also 
leads to laxity in sex. Being bereft of the consciousness 
of Dharma, as is indicated by the absence of the sense of 
sacrifice in them, they naturally took to the path of 
artha and kdma rather inordinately and adopted 
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indiscriminately unfair means of plundering and lending 
for acquisition of wealth and indulged in looseness of 
character and breeding.^^ Yaska also refers to these 
people as Andrya as against the Vedic Arya who, as per 
the above account, lived towards the east of them.2® 

VIII. Visvamitra and the Aryan Problem 

It is obvious from the above references that Visvamitra is 
clearly in favour of the Arya and completely against the 
Andrya. While praying to Indra, he mentions how the 
deity kills the dasyu and protects the dryavarr}.a. But 
the problem arises as to the identity of the drya varrta 
and that of the dasyu. While attempting any solution of 
this problem, it is necessary to take into consideration 
the whole context where these two expressions occur. As 
a matter of fact, the particular mantra in which these 
expressions occur is inclusive also of Indra’s gaining in 
horses, gaining in the sun, gaining in abundant food, 
cows, gold and other objects of enjoyment.^® In this 
account, it is evidently easy to understand Indra’s 
gaining in gold and some other objects of enjoyment 
under the presupposition of the Aryan Invasion. But the 
problem is how to account for his gaining in the sun, the 
horse and the cow? As per the Aryan Invasion theory, it 
is supposed that the Aryans came to India with their 
cows, horses and chariots. As such, they, would have 
had cows, horses and chariots only to lose to their non- 
Aryan adversaries rather than to gain the same from 
them, for the latter are supposed to have almost 

OT ^wi^ ^ ?§ II Ibid., HI. 53.14. 
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completely lacked in these prized possessions. In fact, 
one of the important arguments advanced in favour of 
the view that the Indus civilisation was non-Aryan is the 
unavailability of the trace of horse in that cultural 
milieu. As regards cow, the incoming Aryans themselves 
are supposed to have been accompanying cows in large 
number and understandably of superior breed and 
hence they ought to have little liking for the inferior 
breed available here. Deployment of such a magnificent 
deity as Indra for winning cows of much inferior breed 
for them looks, therefore, rather ridiculous. Extolling the 
deity for winning the sun in their favour is still more 
ridiculous in view of the sun’s natural brightness and 
emission of abundant heat on the Indian soil as also 
contrary to the requirement of the newcomers who 
would have entered India only to have been scorched by 
the natural sun itself, not to talk of one enhanced in its 
intensity by Indra. 

As regards the character of the adversaries operating at 
the time of Visvamitra, they feature as users of tricks, 
evil-minded, wielders of bows cmd arrows, destructive, 
prone to killing, and opponents of sacrifice. Indra is 
prayed to act strongly against them .27 Vftra, Vala, 
Sambara and such other crooked and destructive fellows 
provide them with leadership. They dwell in pura. They 
are also described as vivdcah. On the basis of such 
accounts of them they are taken to be aborigines of 
India named by incoming Aryans as andrya. They were 
black in colour, wicked in character, destructive in 
nature and wholly inimical to the Aryans. They are 
supposed to have been users of a language entirely 
different from the one used by the Aryans. 


"iriM f^aPiuil 6^ 1 1 Ibid., III.30.15 
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Instead of taking this conclusion as decisive, when we 
look into the matter seriously, we find that the thing is 
not so simple as to decide in this simplistic way. In the 
first place, to take Vftra, Vala, Sambara and the rest of 
the lot as simply human beings representing the 
aborigines of India as distinct from the incoming Aryans 
is as a great a travesty of facts as to regard Indra, Mitra, 
Varuna, Surya, Agni etc. as simply representatives of the 
Aryans. In fact, just as the latter are superhuman 
forces operating on the cosmic as well as intra-psychic 
plane rather creatively aind constructively, even so the 
former are corresponding forces of destruction, per¬ 
version and obstruction corresponding to and operating 
on the same planes in contrariety to gods. They are 
envisaged as obstructions in the flow of water, in the 
coming of light and in the dawn of wisdom etc. 

So is the case with the breaking of their pura by Indra. 
When Indra is described as a killer of Vrtra, breaker of 
Vala, giver of speed to water, pursuer of light, and 
obtainer of the heaven, can his breaking of the pura 
simply mean destruction of the forts of the aborigines? 
If such forts would have existed at all sometime during 
the second millennium B.C., and would have been 
destroyed by the incoming Aryans under the leadership 
of Indra, where have their remains gone? If we identify 
these forts with the remains of Mohen-jo-daro and 
Harappa, what is the explanation for the cultural 
symmetry obtaining on all the layers of these sites which 
took no less than one thousand and four hundred years 
to develop as also to meet its destruction? Could those 
aborigines withstand for such a long period the 
onslaught of the attacking Aryans remaining persistently 
at one and the same site, building and rebuilding their 
so-called forts? Moreover, not a single building is traced 
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in Mohen-jo-daro and Harappa which can be supposed 
to have served as a fort . They are either residential 
quarters and granaries or bathrooms built along the side 
of the tank. 

Thus, the whole theory of Aryan Invasion proves to be a 
historical myth created through distortion of the mean¬ 
ing of Vedic mantras as well as on account of wrong 
reading of archaeological remains under the baseless 
dubious presupposition. Indra in fact, has been 
described as the forerunner of the divine as well as 
human settlements.As such, when he is said to have 
destroyed the pura of Vftra, Vala, Sambara etc. the act 
of destruction has naturally to be understood as to have 
taken place on some superhuman or satanic plane. If it 
is sought to be brought down to the human plane at all, 
his accomplishments would naturally assume symbolic 
instead of realistic significance, leaving little scope for 
destruction of non-Aryan forts in any real sense of the 
term. When Visvamitra, for instance, observes that “O 
Indra and Agni, you two have destroyed as many as 
ninety forts protected by Dasas just by means of a single 
act of yours”^^, this does by no means suggest that the 
act of destruction took place actually on the human 
plane, as Griffith misunderstands it, for in that case 
naturally the question would arise as to the remains of 
at least a few of those forts an 5 rwhere to be found today. 
If, however, they were not forts of that magnitude as to 
have left their remains to be seen today, howsoever 
mutilated, can sheer tumbling down of some primitive 
hutments and barricades by anyone in the name of 
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Indra have any relevance to his occupation of the heaven 
and the earth after this act?3o 

Of course, there is nothing bad in deriving history from 
literacy creations, but historians have no right to 
abstract any data out of it by ignoring totally the real 
thrust of meaning of the text concerned. The Vedas are 
not out and out of books of history from which things 
historical can be derived directly nor are they pure 
myths having no historical background whatever behind 
them. As a matter of fact, they have a definite historical 
and cultural background behind them but more than 
that they are highly spiritualised in their expression as 
well as basic intent. As such, to see in them everything 
of historical significance would be as fallacious as to 
deny total trace of history in them. While gleaning out 
the historical from the spiritual in them, utmost care 
has to be taken to separate the two from each other, 
keeping in mind the basic thrust of ideas intended to be 
communicated by the seer. For instance, when the seer 
explicitly treats Vftra, Vala, Sambara, and their retinue 
as cosmic and diabolic forces of obstruction, what 
justification has the historian to offer for rushing 
outright to the conclusion that they were nothing but 
the aborigines coming into conflict with the incoming 
Aryans? 

Apart from Vftra etc., there are references to Dasyu, 
ddsam uanj.am, Arya and dryam varnam in the mantras 
seen by Visvamitra which have been taken as decisive in 
drawing the conclusion of the Aryan Invasion of India. 
While ddsam varnam is taken to refer to the aborigines, 
d.rya and dryam varnam are supposed to point to an 
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entirely different human race necessarily to have come 
to India from outside. But when we take into consider¬ 
ation the meaning of the relevant mantras in their 
proper context, baselessness of any such presupposition 
becomes more than obvious. We have already seen how 
acquisition of horses and cows was a difficult 
proposition for the supposed Aryan people even after 
killing the Dasyus, since the latter are not supposed to 
have been in possession of horses at all and to be in 
possession of only such cows which were much inferior 
in breed to those possessed by the Aryans themselves 
and that too in a large number. 

Over and above this, in the mantra immediately 
following the above one, there is a reference to the same 
Dasyus as viudcah and as opposed to performance of 
sacrifice. For all practical purposes, vivdcah was taken 
as referring to those who spoke a language entirely 
different from the Aryan. But when we consider over the 
meaning of this word in all its occurrences in the 
Rgveda, the idea of racial and linguistic difference fails 
to substantiate itself. For instance, while in Rgveda 
111.34.10 vivdcah refers to those who were hostile to 
Indra, in Rgveda VI.31.1, it characterises those 
cultivators who involve Indra for protection in the 
process of attaining something heroic.®^ Obviously these 
vivdcah are none but the Aryans themselves. As such, 
vivdcah gets wholly discounted as an evidence to bear 
out any fundamental linguistic and racial difference 
between believers and non-believers in regard to Indra. 

In fact, Indra has been visualised by Visvamitra as well 
as by other seers as an agency of cosmic dimensions, 
responsibilities and accomplishments. Interestingly 
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enough, these features of the deity get expressed in the 
same mantra in which he is said to have liquidated Vala, 
ousted vivdcah and vanquished the opponents of 
sacrifice.32 While his corrective role is brought out in the 
second hemistich of the mantra, in the first one he is 
stated to have won vegetations, crops, trees, days and 
the intermediate space obviously for making life possible 
in this world. Here day stands for time while the 
intermediate space is symbolic of space. Vegetations and 
trees bear out the means of subsistence made available 
in this world for one and all. Thus, Indra represents that 
cosmic agency which is responsible for creation of space, 
time and means of subsistence in this world as also for 
keeping it protected from the evil design of forces of 
destruction operating on various planes of being. 

In view of this, circumscription of his role to mere 
vanquishment of the non-Aryems living in their own 
native land along with demotion of their humble 
hutments just in favour of invading Aryans simply 
because the latter provided him with plentiful of Soma 
juice, is an idea as horribly demonic as can come out 
only from a totally ego-centric brain. 

IX. Circumscription of Visvamitra's Native Place 

It is evident from Visvamitra’s dialogue with the rivers 
Vipasa and Sutudri that he belonged originally to a 
place situated at some distance from the point they 
come quite close to each other,33 so close, of course, as 
to evoke the imagery of two cows licking a common 
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calf.3‘^ This place must be just where the rivers emerge 
from the Himalayan hills and descend on the plains with 
considerable force in their flow so as to be likened to a 
pair of mares galloping fast. If things stand even today 
like that, it is certain that the seer must have visited 
that spot himself apart from the question whether he 
actually crossed them or not. He, however, was fully 
aware of the situation in which people crossed the rivers 
sometimes by carts and chariots but more often by 
boats. In another mantra he observes how he prays to 
Indra in anticipation of the day of calamity so that he 
may take him across and make him cross the river of 
sin, while being invoked by the people lying on both the 
sides like he himself.This is enough to bear out that 
navigation in rivers was a common thing in Visvamitra’s 
area and that boats were generally used for ferrying 
people from one side of the river to the other. 

Another mantra makes this area more specific. In this 
mantra the seer offers to Agni to kindle him at the best 
place on this earth and further locates that place as 
lying on the banks of the rivers r>f§advatl, and 
Sarasvati.36 it is significant to note that it is particularly 
these two rivers which have been mentioned by Manu 
while locating the area of Brahmavarta. Needless to 
point out that Brahmavarta was considered by Manu as 
so sacred as to have been made by the divine itself. 
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Adjacent to Brahmavarta, according to Manu, is the 
Brahmar§i Desa which comprises Kuruksetra, Matsya, 
Pahcala and Surasena.as It is evident from Manu’s 
account that Brahmavarta covered the areas west of 
Kuruksetra and extended up to the river Sindhu which 
is probably what in the Rgvedic mantra has been called 
Dr§a.dvati. On the basis of these details we are now in a 
position to draw the conclusion that Visvamitra belong¬ 
ed originally to what Manu calls Brahmavarta. 

Within Brahmavarta also Visvamitra seems to have be¬ 
longed particularly to its northern part, specially the one 
bordering the Himalayas. This is how we can explain his 
close acquaintance with the rivers Vipasa and Sutudri 
as descending from the mountains. Moreover, the seer 
has several times referred to lion as living in a den and 
hence as scarcely visible. While talking of Agni he 
observed that the god was found out by eternal beings 
from within waters where he was hiding himself like a 
lion hidden in a den.3® In another meintra the Maruts 
have been equated with lions on account of their roars.'”* 
In the immediately preceding mantra the same Maruts 
have been described as indomitable and as making the 
mountains tremble.'** He also refers to an incident in 
which animals are accompanying men while they are 
sitting around the kindled fire particularly at night.^^ 
Understandably the context of this incident is not 
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sacrificial, since sacrifices are performed only during the 
dajhime. Animals might sit around fire at night only 
when it would have been too cold to bear. 

But, at the same time, Visvamitra also seems to be 
aware of forest fires which get ignited only where the 
temperature is considerably hot, the forest is dense and 
the rainfall is torrential. In the mantra concerned, Agni 
is said to remain unaging in forests which in themselves 
are prone to decay and burning. This is why he mani¬ 
fests himself from the fire-sticks rubbed against each 
other.-^ In another mantra, he speaks of Agni as having 
returned to his mothers, i.e. waters, after consuming the 
forests.*^ Here is, evidently, a reference to the forest-fire 
getting extinguished by rain. 


Though living possibly at a place characterised by the 
features mentioned above, Visvamitra even in those days 
was very well aware of India as surrounded by high 
mountainous ranges on one side and by deep sea on the 
other, his vision, however, reaching beyond the height of 
the mountain as also the depth of the sea, as is evident 
from his description of the feats of Indra.'*® He considers 
himself as one of the most profound seers searching for 
light beyond darkness and aspiring for the state of being 
untrammelled by wickedness and sin bedevilling the 
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worldly life.^s His spiritual force is the same as that of 
Indra and is comparable to the golden light of Savity and 
hence is most cherishable. His good prayer is enclosed 
by the heaven and the earth in the same way as a child 
is enclosed saife in the mother’s lap.'*^ It was probably 
due to achieving this equation with Indra in spiritual 
power that the latter has been depicted in the post-Vedic 
literature as envious of him. Moreover, it is due to this 
universality of his vision and spontaneity of mantric 
expression that he in the Brahmana is considered as the 
very eye and ear in the human head.48 
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I. Complementarity of Sacrifice and Tapas 


QeneToUy sacrifice and spiritual sadhand are taken to 
represent two different cultural streams getting 
coalesced with each other subsequently as a result of 
the dynamics of ancient Indian history. Looking from 
this viewpoint, when we reflect on the life of Visvamitra, 
we find something more revealing than this simple 
generalisation. In the Ramayana obviously he is devoted 
to sacrifice as well as to tapas or spiritual sadhand. It 
was for the sake of safeguarding his sacrificial 
performances from the demons that he took the trouble 
of coming to Ayodhya, requested the king for Rama and 
Lak§mana, made them accompany him to the forest, 
imparted to them his knowledge and skill in archery and 
made them eliminate those bad elements. But, at the 
same time, it is also evident that his sacrificial 
performances themselves were just a part of his tapas 
and by no means something entirely alien to it. Indeed, 
his sacrificial performance here is supportive of his 
tapas. Thus, though a fully accomplished seer of long 
standing, he had not given up sacrificial performance 
even by the time of the Rmnayana. 
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Needless to point out that while the Rgveda is the initial 
stage in the history and personal equipment of 
Visvamitra and the Ramayana the final, yet we find in 
the Rgveda almost the same relationship between 
sacrifice and tapas as in the Ramayana. As we have 
already observed in the first chapter, the spiritual 
accomplishment of the seer is of the highest order. 
Interestingly enough, the same is true of him as a 
sacrificer also. Of course, he himself does not see any 
contradiction between sacrifice and spiritual sddhana. 
In one of his mantras addressed to Indra, he 
characterises Vedic seers, kavayah, as accomplished in 
the performance of sacrifices, suyajndhA Similarly in 
another mantra, addressing Agni, he observes that the 
latter is kindled by enlightened seers for whom it is 
usual to see the light of the mantra and that they keep 
awake all the time while kindling Agni .2 This was as 
much true of his own lineage as of others. He describes 
the Kusikas as good fighters against enemies like gales 
of Maruts, as the first-born of Brahman, as omniscient, 
stimulators of brilliant mantras and yet each one of 
them being punctilious in kindling Agni in his house¬ 
hold. ^ Offering to household Agni is the most elementary 
form of sacrifice while Asvamedha is the most advanced 
form of it. The descendants of Kusika were engaged not 
only in the performsmee of the former but also in that of 
the latter. Visvamitra instructs Kusikas to rise and go to 
king Sudasa who has set free his sacrificial horse for the 
sake of sovereignty, has killed Vrtra in front of him, at 
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the back of him, above him and then is performing 
sacrifice on the head of the earth.** He further asks them 
to recite mantras like swans at the fall of the grinding 
stone and create delight by means of their recitations 
along with the pressing of Soma in the sacrifice and 
drink the delightful Soma in the company of divine 
beings, as they themselves are inspired seers, serving as 
eyes of men.® Speaking on behalf of other Kusikas, he 
observes that he along with them invokes Agni having 
discovered him meditatively as universal, immanent in 
the whole of the existence, cognisant of light, liberal, 
luminous, dynamic and engaging. This invocation, 
however, is not just verbal. It is substantiated with the 
offering of oblations, as is obvious from the word 
havi§mantah used in the mantra.® 

Offering to Agni seems to have been a universal 
phenomenon in the history of man. There seems to be 
no improbability in man having been worshipped Agni 
with the offering of food-stuffs throughout his whole 
civilised or even semi-civilised history spontaneously out 
of his obvious obligation to fire engendered owing to the 
latter having been instrumental in cooking his food as 
well as providing him with heat, light and protection. 
But worshipping the same Agni with the cognisance of 
its universality and co-existence with the entire tangible 
reality is something remarkable, as it has to have the 
necessary pre-requisite of a sagacious vision. This is 
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implicit in Visvamitra’s observation that he, along with 
other seers of his family, has been worshipping Agni as 
Vaisvanara. In this difference of outlook, lies the 
sagacity of the Vedic seer. Worshipping Agni as a 
tangible and localised benefactor is simply an expression 
of the sense of obligation of the innocent man while 
discernment of the same as a universal entity underlying 
the visible world needs a certain cosmogonic vision of 
the seer, consistent abstraction of the philosopher, and 
rigorous experimentation of the scientist. While the 
philosophic abstraction may serve as a guide to a certain 
scientific hypothesis, the vision of the seer has the 
likelihood of generating deeper veneration potent enough 
to consolidate itself through tangible action. Visvamitra’s 
continuing as a sacrificer even after attaining to 
consummate seerhood is something cognate to this 
order of vision. He took to sacrifice in preparation of his 
spiritual sddhand and continued to perform it even after 
attaining accomplishment in the latter partly with a view 
to inculcate the same in his young followers £md partly 
also as a necessity even at the pinnacle of wisdom. 

The latter is evident from his pre-eminent invocation to 
Agni in his hymns. While invocation to Agni is always 
steeped in sacrifice, about half of his hymns are 
addressed to this divinity. Simply on the ground that 
h)mms to Agni occur in the beginning of his mandalas 
as well as those of other seers of the Samhita excepting 
8* and 9**, it need not be supposed that all the mantras 
lying in them were composed necessarily at the 
preparatory stage. Their placement in the beginning is 
more due to the discretion of the compiler of the 
Sarhhita rather than to their priority in the date of 
composition. The discretion of the compiler, on the other 
hand, seems to have been dictated by the necessity of 
sacrificial performance at the later stage. 
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11. Sacrifice as a means to associating Oneself with the 
Cosmic Rh 5 i:hm 

Continuance of performance of sacrifice by the seer even 
after attainment of enlightenment indicates the 
operation of a certain deeper reason behind it. When we 
take into consideration Visvamitra’s mantras from this 
viewpoint, we do find indications to a comprehensive 
philosophy underlying the performance. In one of his 
mantras, the seer refers to kindling of Agni and making 
offerings to him as per the dictates of the first principles 
of things as a result of which Agni with his tresses of 
flame, raiment of light and purifying effect becomes 
loving to all."^ This obviously associates kindling with the 
creative process. Since the creation began with the 
kindling of Agni, as per the seer’s view, we have to start 
our life, start our daily work, start our half-monthly, 
monthly and yearly work with the kindling of Agni and 
making offerings to it. Offering to Agni in the morning, 
at midday and in the evening was not just to mark the 
beginning, meridian and end of day but was meant for 
emulating what might possibly have happened right in 
the beginning of creation as also what in all probability 
lies ahead in its finale. By capturing the rhythm through 
its emulation in the form of sacrifice one can hope to 
reach ultimately the finale of the universal dynamics 
after passing through various intermediate stages. 

This idea is made still more explicit in the next mantra 
of the hymn where the seer prays to Agni to take his 
offerings to gods in the same way as he (Agni) himself 
made offerings to the Earth and the Heaven through his 
universal pervasion and omniscience and thus bring 
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success to the sacrifice of mankind by taking it across.® 
Agni’s sacrifice to Heaven and Earth with his all 
pervasiveness and omniscience refers obviously to his 
role in that creative act which made the two move apart 
from each other and give way to emergence of the 
intermediate entities. 

This idea is borne out quite clearly by another 
observation of the seer which recounts the circum¬ 
stances and the agencies involved in the kindling of Agni 
at the primeval stage. “Gods generated Agni” observes 
Visvamitra, “through kindlings by means of the creative 
will of Dak§a intending to go across at the stage of 
diversification.”® Dak§a is the father of gods. Kindling of 
Agni by gods out of the creative will of Dak§a at the 
stage of diversification evidently means the creative act 
at the primeval stage when nothing except the creator’s 
will for diversification, besides the primeval agents of 
that act of diversification, was there in existence. What 
the Creator wished to accomplish through this act was 
to move from unity to diversity and then perhaps to 
unity having gone across the intermediate diversity. 
Kindling of Agni at this stage simply implies start of the 
creative process under which space came to be formed 
through explosion and time through eventuation 
followed by formation of objects through diversification. 
In this process, Agni, as a product of the creative wUl of 
the Creator, served as both, the material and the 
efficient cause while gods operated as agents of the act 
of manifestation. 
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We can understand the significance of this statement of 
the seer better if we read it vis-d-vis what another 
Rgvedic seer, namely Trita, has stated figuratively and 
yet almost axiomatically as under : 

“Non-being and being both lie in the 
highest heaven in the birth of Dak§a and 
in the lap of Aditi while Agni is the 
primeval product and bearer of Rta and as 
such, he, in his prior form, was both, the 
bull and the cow in one.”^® 

This very idea gets further crystallised subsequently in 
the Ch^dogya Upani§ad wherein it is described in the 
form of emergence of tejas out of the primeval sat, 
existence, wishing to become many out of the original 
one. As the Upani§ad puts it: 

There was sat alone in the beginning. It 
desired: “I may become many and hence let 
me procreate.” Therefore, it released tejas 
out of it. That tejas desired: “ I may 
become many and hence let me 
procreate.”^ ^ 

In view of what has been stated above, it is not difficult 
to understand that tejas of the Upani§ad is indeed the 
Agni of the Rgveda presented rather philosophically. 
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III. Rta, Dharma and Sacrifice 

According to Visv^itra, however, Agni also is not the 
final determinant of the sacrificial act. In the last mantra 
of the hymn referred to above, he talks of someone as a 
forerunner of Agni also in regard to sacrifice. He 
describes him as the hotr priest existing prior even to 
Agni, deserving sacrifice better than the latter, existing 
in a twofold manner and forming the source of 
sovereignty by virtue of his self-subsistence. The seer 
prays to Agni to conduct the sacrifice in keeping with 
the dispensation of that Being and make his sacrifice 
fully satisfying to gods. 12 Obviously the priority of that 
Being to Agni suggests that he cannot but be Dak§a, the 
Creator and Source of the desire for creation. Agni is 
worshipful and deserves sacrificial offering simply 
because he lies at the root of the idea of sacrifice. As 
such, that Being deserves sacrificial offering more 
eminently than Agni. His twofold existence is the 
manifest and the unmanifest. His forming the source of 
serenity in his own right suggests his eternal constancy 
and blissfulness. His dharma must naturally lie in his 
holding the two forms of diametrically opposed existence 
together. The unmanifest is uniteuy and eternally 
constant while the manifest is diverse and changing. 
The former is immortal while the latter is mortal. 
Holding the two together even then is a mystery referred 
to elsewhere in the Samhita as l 3 dng in the mutation of 
the immutable, k§arana of the ak§ara.^^ 

The dynamics of this paradox of existence has been 
termed in the Veda as ^ta aind sometimes also as 
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dharma. It is called ^ta in view of operation of the law of 
the Eternal in the dynamics of the ephemeral. It is called 
dharma on account of the Eternal sustaining the 
ephemeral. Yajha or sacrifice is a replica of rta or 
dharma made available to the human consciousness for 
understanding the mystery of creation as well as for 
modelling the pattern of his behaviour in this world. 

^ta or dharma is a product of the offering of Itself by the 
Eternal to assume the form of the ephemeral. This idea 
has beautifully been brought out in the celebrated Hymn 
to Puru§a. The Puru§a is eternal offering Himself to the 
succession of time in the form of the past, present and 
future. He is immortal in heaven by his three feet and 
offers Himself to mortality by one-fourth of his being. 
When He wishes to subject Himself to mortality. He 
allows Himself to be offered as a sacrificial animal to the 
fire of His own desire. This offering results in emergence 
of the primeval dharmas which serve in the restoration 
of the ephemeral to the Eternal in the form of the mortal 
humans attaining to the status of immortal divine 
beings, i'* 

Thus, it is evident that instead of Agni, it is the Supreme 
Being Himself who is the most primeval invoker, as He 
has offered Himself in the form of the sacrificial animal 
for the sake of creation with the help of gods and Rsis.^s 
Gods are simply products of the Puru§a Himself as they 
are born subsequently out of different organs of Him, 
such as Candramas from His mind, Surya from His 
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eyes, Indra and Agni from His mouth and Vayu from His 
breath. Even then, however, if they are said to have 
been invoked by the Puru§a for receiving the oblation of 
Himself offered by Himself, that is due to the necessity of 
the presence of Devatd as a pre-requisite for making any 
sacrifice fruitful. So is the case with the ^sis. It was 
obligatory for them to be present on the occasion of the 
sacrifice to act as priests, ftviks. But the problem is how 
they could be there when, as a matter of fact, the 
Puru§a alone was there prior to His self-sacrifice. They 
two, therefore, have to be admitted somehow as to have 
been implicit in the Puru§a. Thus, according to the 
Hymn to Puru§a, the Puru§a Himself acted as the 
sacrificial priest, devotct, fuel and fire all in one in the 
cosmic sacrifice which resulted in the emergence of the 
world. 

The Supreme Being is envisioned by Visvamitra in the 
dual form of possibly Dak§a and Aditi on account of the 
necessity of presence of both the female and the male in 
the act of creation. The seer addresses them as divine 
hotf priests and proposes to invite them to the sacrifice 
in which seven varieties of oblations lie in the state of 
self-relishing. Here whatever the Puru§a^ as a rtvik, 
utters, becomes He does so in compliance with the 
law of the Divine. All this is done in sheer contemplation 
and yet it assumes the form of the reality, The seven 
oblations referred to in this mantra are most probably 
the seven planes of being, paridhayah of the Hymn to 
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Puru§a.i® These planes are said to take delight in self- 
relishing, as they are fed by the Infinite itself. 

The idea of self-relishing of the seven sorts of oblation 
along with their inexhaustibility is elaborated upon 
subsequently in the Byhadaranyaka Upani§ad as the 
philosophy of the seven varieties of food produced by the 
Creator. This philosophy is called madhu-vidyd by the 
Upani§adic sage. According to the Upani§ad, these 
varieties of food are first that which is common to all 
eaters, second and third those in the form of offerings to 
gods in the fire and beside the fire, fourth in the form of 
milk meant for young ones and the rest as mind, speech 
and praria- Out of these, the last three are taken by the 
Upani§ad as symbolic of the intermediate space, the 
earth and the heaven respectively. They are also 
supposed to represent the three Vedas, the three planes 
of being, i.e., gods, fathers and men, as also the three 
principles of being, i.e. the father, the mother and the 
child.« 

Thus, these foods, according to the Upani§ad, stand for 
all that has come out of the Creator and serve among 
themselves as both the food and the eater. The eater not 
only consumes food but also produces food. This is why, 
though being taken up constantly by the eater, the food 
does not get exhausted .20 This self-breeding as well as 
self-relishing of the food is made possible owing to 
oneness of the Creator creating all out of Himself. As He 
lies embedded in everything, be it earth, water, fire, air. 


18 

19 

20 


I I Md. X. 90.15. 
Brltaddrai;yaka Upani§ad, I.5.1-5. 

I I Ibid, 1.5.2. 
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sun, directions, moon, lightning, thunder, sky, sacred 
law, truth, human being or his self, observes the 
Up^i§ad, all are interspersed by each other, all share in 
the being of each other and relish as food the essence of 
each other.21 It is on account of the cognisance of the 
interrelatedness of all things in the creation as well as 
the unique delightfulness of this cognisance that the 
wisdom involved in it is called TiTQ,d}xii~vidy^ and is 
positively acknowledged to have been derived from the 
Vedic seer known as Dadhyah .22 

Visvamitra also, however, seems to have had vision of all 
this by himself, for otherwise, it was inconceivable for 
him to have talked of the seven varieties of food taking 
delight in self-relishing while the primeval pair of divine 
invokers is being duly paid heed to particularly in the 
context where prayers to result in realisation of ^ta 
and the guardians of the divine law happen to follow it 
by sheer meditation, as the memtra quoted above tells 
US.23 Indeed it is this vision and the consequent 
interweaving of ideas emerging from it, which form the 
basis of his view of sacrifice. 

As a matter of fact, it is in keeping with this vision that 
he makes offerings to Agni taking it not as an ordinary 
fire but as the undecaying and all-knowing principle 
indwelling each and every being in the universe.2'* Agni 
is, no doubt, churned out of a pair of fire-sticks and is 
kindled for the sake of sacrifice but that is only its 
manifest physical form. Otherwise, it is the 


Ibid., II.5.1-15. 

Ibid., II.5.16. 

See Supra, F.N. 17. 

II RV.III.1.21. 
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indestructible principle surviving all destructions, as is 
evident from the conflagration of the forest where 
everything except Agni gets burnt. It is in this 
indestructibility of the all-knowing Agni that lies the 
latter’s immortality. Agni is considered immortal 
because he survives in the midst of destruction .25 He is 
luminous and very well visible. But what is specially 
worth worshipping in him is his omniscience. Similarly 
he acts as a messenger of gods and moves around 
taking the oblation of man to gods. Even then, however, 
he is made by gods the navel of immortality simply 
because that is his essential nature. 2 ® 

IV. Sacrifice as the Principle of Creation 

As creation is a result of self-sacrifice of the Supreme 
Being, sacrifice comes to be envisaged as a basic and 
most comprehensive principle of creation. Individuals as 
well as objects are formed here as a result of sacrifices of 
the many and in their turn again each one of them has 
to sacrifice himself or itself for the formation of the next 
generation of individuals and objects. Thus, the creative 
process involves a long chain of sacrifices made by 
individuals in the interest of the totality of being. 
Moreover, the creative process is by no means just 
horizontal. It is vertical too. In fact, it moves horizontally 
because it has got to rise vertically. And the vertical 
elevation needs not mere abdication of the previous 
position but also transformation in the nature of things. 
The tragedy of Trisahku lies in his unwholesome desire 


1 1 Ibid.,III.23.1. 

3|5'i 1 

ic(T 1 1 Ibid.,III. 1 7.4. 
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to retain his physical body perpetually and yet ascend to 
the heaven. Agni serves as an agent of the desired 
transformation by virtue of his existence between the 
visible and the invisible. If as tejas, he has made the 
existence, sat, tangible, he has also the power to 
transform the tangible into the intangible and indeed the 
visible into the invisible until it reaches the original sat. 
By consuming the gross oblation he raises his flames to 
the higher regions and eventuailly to the heaven. This is 
how he takes the oblation to heaven through the process 
of transformation. Proceeding along with the trans¬ 
formed oblation, he takes his seat in the navel of the 
heaven and makes even the kusa grass bristle with 
divinities.37 He, with the help of gods and men, makes 
the sacrifice performed in all and sundry form.s through 
his latent intelligence. As the principle of consumption 
and control, he moves ciround secretly removing 
obstacles in the company of those who are devoted to 
performance. 2® 

In view of this role of Agni in the performance of sacrifice 
on the universal as well as on individual scale, the seer 
asks the Lord of forests to send the oblation to gods 
under the aegis of Agni who, as an agent of con¬ 
sumption, would refine it suitably and offer it in a truer 
way by virtue of knowing the origins of gods.^s 


B'il n 'IT^I I I Ibid.,111.4.4. 

2 ® gsr ^ i 

I I Ibid.,111.3.6. 

29 jjfry i 

ii Ibid.,111.4.10. 
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Thus, according to Visvamitra, sacrifice is the basic 
nature of the universal existence. As a matter of fact, it 
is being performed constantly in some form or the other 
by all whosoever and whatsoever. All natural processes 
involving change and transformation are indeed 
veritable parts as well as forms of this sacrifice. Agni is 
the principal agent of this sacrifice since he is intimately 
connected with the Supreme Being on one hand and 
with the world on the other. The area of the sacrifice 
extends from the physical to the divine or indeed to 
whatever has emerged from the Being. The primeval 
sacrifice is being performed on the divine plane by gods 
hke Mitra, Varuna and Agni obviously in the form of the 
offerings of what they represent each on the physical 
side. The act of offering on behalf of gods serves as the 
secret impulse, imperative or intelligence lying embed¬ 
ded in the texture of the universal process and is being 
acted upon to a great extent automatically by all whoso¬ 
ever dwell or even whatsoever exists in the world. The 
seer wants man just to capture the cadence of the latent 
impulse and logic of the secret intelligence cind act 
accordingly, if he wants his life to be made harmonious 
and sweetened by this mead of divine felicity.^o 


V. Sacrifice as the Path of Universal Concord 

Thus sacrifice, according to Visvamitra, is the means to 
establishing concord in the world and preparing the way 
for its eventual transcendence. In view of this, even the 
highly elevated and enlightened seers were required to 
perform it regularly even after attaining to enlighten¬ 
ment. This is why Visvamitra also keeps continuously 


P SIT I I Ibid., 111.4.2. 
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performing sacrifice even after he had attained his 
seerhood. This is evident from his invocation particularly 
of Agni, the chief custodian of sacrifice. Addressing Agni, 
he observes that as a sacrificer he prays to the deity 
along with the offering of the oblation for getting his 
friendship as well as noble thoughts.In the same 
hymn further he wishes Agni to take the oblation to gods 
after rejoicing himself in it.32 He even refers to the 
oblation mixed with ghfta, which he offers to Agni 
addressing him as vipra and fsi sre§tha.^^ Elsewhere he 
points to Agni as the grandson of energy and also as the 
creativity of the seer-poet and prays to him in the 
context of sacrifice.He even refers to timings of the 
kindling of Agni as well as to offerings to be made to 
him. These are the morning, mid-day, evening and 
thereafter.35 From the use of the words sdva and savana 
in this context it is evident that in these daily sacrifices 
Soma juice was also offered. Visvamitra, of course, refers 
to the long tradition of his own family kindling Agni and 
making offerings to him like mares offering milk to their 
neighing young ones.^e Thus it is understandable that 
the advent of Visvamitra with his mighty visions was not 
something accidental but the culmination of a long 
tradition of devotion, dedication and contemplation on 


ii g ^ f^s I Ibid., 111.1.15. 

35 T ^ ^ ^ i 1 Md.,III.1.22 

gnw ik i i Ibid.,111.21.3 

I I Ibid.,III.27.12 
Ibid.,111. 28.1-6. 
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^ ^ 3Tp|i%s I I Ibid., 111. 26. 3. 
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Agni carried on meticulously by his forefathers long 
since. 

Besides Agni, several other gods were also offered 
sacrifice by Visvamitra. Indra is pre-eminently one of 
them. He prays to Indra to come to him and accept the 
very first offering of the drink and oblige him as he did 
his ancestors. In this offering he is not alone.Along 
with Soma, several other things such as karambha, 
dhdndh and apupa are also offered to him singly as well 
as in the company of other gods such as Pu§an and 
Rbhus.38 Mitra, Pu§an, Rbhus and Asvins, besides 
Visvedevah, are other deities who have been offered 
sacrifice by Visvamitra. He has seen one of the best 
hymns addressed to U§as also in which he has affection¬ 
ately addressed her as taking round of the earth 
regularly. Sccircely, however, has he associated her with 
sacrifice. 39 

Besides daily sacrifices, which he performed so 
meticulously, as is evident from the above account, 
Visvamitra was also associated with such great 
sacrifices as Asvamedha. In one of his hymns he gives a 
detailed account of the sacrificial pillar used in such 
sacrifices. He recounts how the pillar was cut from a 
tree, hewn by means of an axe, brought ceremoniously 
to the sacrificial ground, decorated variously and 
covered with a piece of cloth. A rope was tied around it. 
Enlightened seer-poets were involved in erecting it in a 
pit facing the kindled Agni. It was regarded as an 
emblem of the sacrifice. In one of these mantras there is 


55 tpjf .gur I I Ibid.,111.36.3 

Ibid., 111.52.4.6.7. 

Ibid., 111.61 
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also an account of a large number of pillars used in the 
sacrifice. When erected etfter decoration and covering by 
means of cloth, they are visualised as presenting the 
sight of a number of swans fl 5 dng in a row.^o 

VI. Sacrifice as a Source of Plenty 

As regards the purpose of sacrifice, that can be 
understood from what the seer talks to a tree while 
getting it cut for the sake of the sacrificial post. He 
addresses it as the Lord of trees which is suggestive of 
the excellence of the tree selected for use in the sacrifice. 
The tree was supposed to represent the vegetable king¬ 
dom. Moreover, while making use of it, the seer wishes 
its roots to grow in hundreds of branches and the 
sacrificers in thousands of them so as to attain to great 
felicity.In fact, there eire certain varieties of trees 
which shoot up in tens and hundreds of sprouts from 
their roots when cut down. Visvamitra understandably 
approves use of only such trees for making sacrifici^ 
posts. Thus, the sacrificial offering is supposed to bring 
plenty rather than depletion to whatever is offered. This 
must understandably be true of other offerings also. So 
is implied in the seer’s prayer to the deity to bring 
prosperity to him as well as to other sacrificers in return 
for his offerings.Performance of sacrifice involves use 
of vegetation as fuel, sacrificial post cind cereal. It also 
draws from the animal life milk, curd and ghjia as well 
as sacrificial animals. Besides these, gold and coins 


^ ig qclRTS ^ 5 vSljs I 

qrsis II Ibid.,HI.8.9. 

‘‘1 ft? §4 ^ I 

4 Jhhs >11^ I I Ibid., 111.8.11. 
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were also given as the sacrificial fee, dak^it^d. All these, 
therefore, were supposed to multiply by virtue of the 
sacrificial performance. 

This is why Visvamitra, while making offerings to Agni, 
prays to the latter to bring to him virility, ownership of a 
number of horses as also of the gem capable of 
fascinating the mind.“*3 Plenty of progeny is another 
object desired from the sacrificial performance. All these 
expectations are obviously in conformity with the idea of 
sacrifice as the universal creative process enacted in 
miniature. In fact, the objects expected from the 
sacrificial performance are naturally to be had in course 
of the universal process itself. However, as sacrifice is 
supposed to expedite the process, it can also make the 
fruit expeditious and plentiful. If the tree by virtue of its 
use for the sacrificial purpose can shoot up hundreds of 
sprouts from its root, the sacrificer is expected to 
multiply thousand-fold through his offerings. The result 
is more abundant in the case of man simply because, in 
contrast to the offering of the tree which is unconscious, 
the offering of the sacrificer is conscious and self-willed. 

In this basic difference in the act of offering lies the 
secret of the institution of sacrifice. Things grow here 
through appropriation of others. The act of 
appropriation engenders resistance and thus impedes 
the process of growth. As against it, will to grow through 
sacrifice consummating in self-sacrifice, facilitates the 
creative process and proves much more fruitful. 


tf ^ gflt ;3iT^8 I I Ibid., 111.26.3. 
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VII. Sacrifice and Self-Purification 

Finer the stratum of consciousness involved in the act of 
offering anything, the greater is the reward in terms of 
spiritual awakening. It is this aspect of sacrifice which is 
prominently revealed in the visions of Vedic seers 
including Visvamitra. While erecting the sacrificial post, 
what the latter aspires for is redemption from thought¬ 
lessness and the consequent upgrading in his fortune. 
The state of thoughtlessness is obviously the result of 
utter confusion created by excessive demands of the 
lower tendencies of mind. Erection of the sacrificial post 
is symbolic of transcendence of such tendencies. Up- 
gradation in the fortune lies in greater and greater 
inclination of the mind of the sacrificer towards the 
Divine. This is evident from Visvamitra’s observation in 
the next but one mantra of the same hymn. Here it has 
been stated that the well decorated and clothed 
sacrificial post brought to the sacrificial ground gains in 
greater glory when erected by contemplative wise seers 
inwardly absorbed in their aspiration for the Divine. 
Coming to this level of ideation, the sacrificial post 
becomes symbolic of that aspiration by rising upward 
and indicating the presence of the higher reality. 
Interestingly enough, it continues to play that role 
subsequently also in the form of the shaft erected at the 
top of places of worship all over the world, no matter, be 
it a temple, church, pagoda or mosque. 


gFT I 

^ I I ihi^ ^ 111.8.2. 
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VIII. Sacrifice and Vision of Mantras 

Indeed it is in this elevated state of consciousness that 
the Vedic mantras are received. The significance of this 
statement can be understood better if we familiarise 
ourselves with the bone of contention behind it. To spell 
it out, there is a raging controversy regarding the 
circumstances under which the mantras might have 
been composed. Those who advocate the foreign origin of 
the Vedic Aryans, take the mantras as a product of the 
partly bewildered and partly bewitched mind of the alien 
entrants to the portals of the then India supposedly so 
different from their original home and so plentiful in 
natural resources and climatic variations. But, if that 
were the case, where was the scope for such an 
abundant background of sacrifice and spiritual culture 
embodied in the literature left by them? Organisation of 
stray beliefs and customs into institutions requires 
sufficient time and rigour of practice which have nothing 
to provide for in the theory mentioned above. 

The Ydjnikas, on the other hand, regard the mantras as 
eternal in nature having been revealed right in the 
beginning of creation just for the maintenance of it 
through the performance of sacrifice. Now, if this were 
the case, how to account for references to particular 
persons and personal matters in the mantras? 

Lastly the spiritualists maintain that the mantras 
descended upon seers in the state of deep meditation 
while they were absorbed in practicing severe tapas. 
But, if this was the case, how to account for references 
to sacrifice with which the mantras are replete? 

As we have seen in the case of Visvamitra at least, seers 
figure in the mantras as active participants in the 
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performance of sacrifices. This obviously leaves one with 
no other alternative except to forge out a point of 
reconciliation between the ritualistic and spiritual 
viewpoints on the one hand and the historical on the 
other, as matters supportive of all these three viewpoints 
are to be found embedded in the mantras in a 
considerable measure. 

The theory of foreign origin apart, which in any case has 
nothing to support it in the Veda, one cannot on factual 
ground deny the historical background of the Vedic 
compositions. So is the case with sacrificial and spiritual 
elements also. Total negation of elements pertaining to 
anyone of these viewpoints vis-d-vis the other two, as 
unfortunately the case has been until now, has been the 
basic reason of all sorts of misunderstandings regarding 
the Veda. Veda is, indeed, the product of minds of a 
certain epoch in Indian history which got highly 
enlightened through contemplation on various matters 
including structure of the cosmos and that of the inner 
being. While sacrifice served as an opportune occasion 
for contemplation on these problems, contemplation 
done in the sacrificial context, as well as outside it, 
prepared the background for revelation of mantras. This 
is why in a large number of cases revelation of mantras 
is associated with the sacrificial performance. 

We may here review some cases of composition of 
mantras in order to make clearer the relationship 
between a particular mantra and the event associated 
with it. For instance, addressing the sacrificial post 
when Visvamitra observes that the post has been 
erected facing the kindled Agni and has to rise high for 
good fortune, there is no doubt that the context of 
revelation of the mantra is sacrificial. Now the question 
is: Is this mantra occasioned by the erection of a 
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particular sacrificial post in the presence of Visvamitra 
or is it a universal observation to be applied to any event 
of erection of the post an 3 where? The Mimamsaka would 
obviously stick to the latter alternative, because it is 
corroborative of his proposition of the eternity of Vedic 
mantras. But, then how to account for the reference in 
the mantra to a particular object and person? If, on the 
other hand, the concerned mantra be accepted as to 
have been composed with reference to the particular 
occasion mentioned in it, the question arises whether it 
was composed at the very spot on the particular 
occasion or quite away from the spot imaginatively 
creating the impression that it is actually a spot 
composition. It is at least difficult to wholly negate the 
probability of spot composition of the mantras in several 
cases. But such mantras should naturally be trivial in 
their meaning. In the majority of cases, however, they 
cannot but be envisioned and composed in complete 
abandonment, though bearing the sacrificial context in 
them. 

Even outside the sacrificial context, there is a serious 
doubt about those mantras also having been spot 
compositions which evidently embody local reference. 
Visvamitra’s hymn to the rivers Vipasa and Sutudri, for 
instance, though seemingly a spot composition, is not so 
at all, for, otherwise, it would be impossible at least to 
account for those mantras in it which are uttered from 
the side of the rivers. It is quite possible that the seer 
was personally involved in any such event as is depicted 
in the hymn, but plausibly enough, he would have 
accomplished his task by his sheer spiritual power and 
would only subsequently have given the whole event a 
litereiry form in which it has come down to us. 
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IX. Vedic Seer's Role in the Spiritualisation of the Institution 

of Sacrifice 

Today any sacrifice without recitation of Vedic mantras 
is considered as no sacrifice at all. It would, however, be 
difficult to say the same thing regeirding sacrifice at the 
initial stage. As the studies of Sir James George Frazer, 
as embodied in his monumental work “The Golden 
Bough” bear out, the institution of sacrifice has been 
associated with man since the very beginning of the 
human civilisation. If we are not obliged to delink the 
Veda completely from the course of history, it would 
have to be admitted that the Vedic sacrifice must also 
have been somehow or the other rooted in the same 
primeval milieu, with this fundamental difference, 
however, that while elsewhere sacrifice has remained 
almost in the same primitive state in which it was 
originally conceived, in the Vedic milieu it has 
undergone a radical transformation. The credit for this 
transformation evidently goes to Vedic seers whose 
composition came to give a transformatory re-orientation 
to the older practice so as to make it universally 
acceptable in one form or the other. 

When the seer himself happened to be the sacrificer or 
priest, he must obviously have been motivated in his 
composition by the sacrificial requirement. In one of his 
mantras addressed to Agni, Visvamitra, for instance, 
observes: “Motivated by the desire for wealth, we, the 
Kusikas, along with the offering of oblation, invoke Agni 
who is liberal, luminous, dynamic, observer of truth and 
knower of the heaven. We have contemplated on him as 
Vaisvdnara, the all-pervading divinity.”'*^ The mantra 
obviously shows that the seer is offering oblation to Agni 


See F.N. 6 supra. 
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on behalf of all the Kusikas and is invoking the deity for 
making the act of offering possible. Thus, the invocation 
must precede the act of offering. Mantra is admittedly 
used as a tool of invocation which in the present case, at 
least, happens not to be composed fully even while the 
offering is being made. What, however, has evidently 
been accomplished even before proceeding to offer the 
oblation is the cognisance of the universal pervasiveness 
of Agni as Vaisv^ara. Thus, it is in this cognisance that 
the mantra has its root. Other things, such as 
invocation and offering, associated with the cognisance 
are just accessories envisaged so as to make the 
cognisance take a tangible shape. Now while the 
cognisance is a result of the seer’s contemplation in 
solitude, the invocation and offering are products of his 
participation in the sacrificial performance. In this way, 
the seer’s participation in the performance brings to 
completion the sacrifice on one hemd and composition of 
the mantra on the other. This coordination between 
composition and performance at the initial stage is very 
well reflected in the Rgvedic mantra attributed to 
Brhaspati in which it has been stated that they reached 
the source of the sacred word by means of sacrifice and 
found out the word from within the seers.^'^ 

In one of his mantras, Visvamitra himself observes that 
while making use of slabs of stone for the pressing of 
Soma in course of sacrifice he controls the Heaven and 
the Earth through his higher intellect, manisd.^^ In 
another mantra he, as a hotr priest, asks the adhvaryu 
to take the seat of the sacrificer and recite memtras 
following him in praise of Indra.**® The mantra recited by 

3IR iras I RV.X.71.3 
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him on such occasions, though seemingly his creation, 
are really, as the seer understands, brought down by the 
god himself. This is why while invoking Indra to come 
down, take his seat on the Kusa grass and enjoy the 
purodasa, he addresses the deity as the bearer of 
mantras.50 Likewise in another mantra he states that 
the forward moving sacrifice has been performed by him 
in association with others, that the mantra may expand 
and people may worship Agni by means of wood and 
obeisance, and that the Heaven may direct the creative 
powers of seer-poets and pave a path for the strong and 
inquisitive.51 In view of this dictative position of 
divinities in regard to revelation and composition of 
mantras, Agni himself has been addressed a number of 
times as the inquisitive seer-poet, omniscient and free 
from ignorance.52 


50 

51 

52 


II Ibid., III.41.3. 
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I. Sadhana versus Innate Seerhood 


As is evident from his life-sketch drawn earlier, 
Visvamitra was an indefatigable sadhaka pursuing his 
sddhand relentlessly notwithstanding the hurdles placed 
in his way by certain agencies apparently out of jealousy 
or fear. Through the sddhand, he understandably got 
purged of his weeiknesses and succeeded eventually in 
attaining to seerhood. But what was the precise mode of 
the sddhand undertaken by him? 

In this connection one needs only to be reminded that 
the R^ayapa and the Mahabharata as well as 
subsequent works use the word tapas for pointing out to 
the spiritual course he might have had to undergo for 
attaining to his goal. Under tapas, what has particularly 
been brought to notice is his extraordinary restraint on 
eating, drinking, sleeping and lust. The source of the 
authors of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata in this, 
as well as in other respects, must obviously have been 
the Vedas, since they alone were there basically 
preceding the age of the Ramayapa and the 
Mahabharata. In the Vedas, however, no such details 
concerning the tapas of the seer are to be found in 
which there might be reference to his abdication of 
eating, drinking and lustful life as also to his sitting or 
standing posture for any length of time. What, however. 
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is to be found unmistakably there in this regard is a 
number of indications to the course of sadhana the seer 
might have undergone for his transformation into a 
spiritual personage of eminence. Indeed, it was by virtue 
of this sddhand that he ceime to be recognised by his 
own family of seers as a great fsi having his root in the 
Divine and having been inspired by the Divine so much 
as to have stopped the flow of turbulent and mighty 
rivers like Vipasa and Sutudri for enabling Sudasa and 
his forces to cross them.i 

The hymn to the rivers Vipasa and Sutudri, in which 
this episode is recounted in full detail, is, indeed, a rare 
instance of clash between human will and divine 
dispensation. The rivers are said to have been carved 
out by the Divine from the very beginning and are 
expected to flow uninterruptedly under the Divine 
decree. Visvamitra, however, happens to be required to 
stop their flow for providing passage to the forces of the 
king. The rivers are in no mood to oblige him as they are 
in full spate. But the implorations of the seer prove so 
effective that they were obliged to lower down the level of 
their water so much as to enable the bullock carts to 
wade through easily. Owing to the power of the seer, not 
only the forces of the king find passage across the rivers 
but the seer’s own words of imploration uttered in this 
context have come to attain the status of mantras 
immune to forgetfulness for all time to come .2 This is the 
measure of the siddhi attained by the seer that even 
Nature is obliged to stmend her laws when confronted by 


1 
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his will. By virtue of his siddhi, he has come to be 
regarded as an inborn seer having his seerhood rooted 
in the Divine and working always under the divine 
inspiration. 

Innateness of seerhood, however, is not peculiar to 
Visvamitra alone. Regarding Vamadeva, another Vedic 
seer, also it has been stated that he discovered the 
secret of birth of gods while still lying in the womb of his 
mother.3 jt is probably on the basis of such references 
that the Vedic seers have come to be regarded as of 
divine origin, having been born of Prajapati directly in 
the beginning of the creation or rather prior to creation 
and as having extended their help in the emergence of 
the latter in the company of gods. This is borne out by 
the Hymn to Puru§a also where seers and sddhyas 
along with gods, are said to have offered the primeval 
Puru§a to Agni resulting in the creation of the world.* ** 
Such references, however, are not to be taiken always 
literally as, in that case, they would leave no scope at all 
for sddhand in the life of the seer which gets otherwise 
suggested in several ways. 

II. Probable Reference to the Teacher of Visvamitra 

This state of things gets corroborated, Eunong other 
things through a reference made by Visvamitra himself 
to a number of seers preceding him who had served in 
the enrichment of the Vedic wisdom. In one of his 
mantras he speaks of the feat of the Ahgirasas who, 
having comprehended the immensity of their selves and 
having drawn the primeval sap of life from them, had got 
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delighted. The words they produced in this state of 
comprehension and realisation, brought warmth to the 
heaven and the earth resulting in the subsequent 
creation. This was followed by deployment of the heroes 
of intellection for the protection of the cows of wisdom.s 
In the immediately preceding mantra they are said to 
have taken their seat with the desire in mind. They 
intended by means of it to tread the path of immortality. 
They kept themselves seated for an unusually long 
duration in order to get their aims fulfilled. By means of 
Rta they exercised control over time as it passed in 
months.® It was in this state of timelessness that they 
could draw the milk of the primeval sap of life and 
experience the delight accruing out of it. They are even 
counted as seven in number who by means of their 
enhanced mental capacity and resultant wisdom pierced 
through even the hard mountain of ignorance and thus 
found out the exclusive path to Rta and entered into it 
with full understanding."^ 

In yet another mantra, Visvamitra draws a remarkable 
sketch of the intellectual and spiritual attainments of a 
certain seer preceding him who has unequivocally been 
regarded by Sayana as the venerable teacher of the seer 
himself. Visvamitra describes him figuratively as 
perennial reservoir of water overflowing in hundreds of 
streams and yet remaining full and explicitly as 
exceedingly wise and source of all that is worthy of 
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speech. Further the seer points to him as capable of 
taking his disciple directly to the contact of the Reality. 
He, according to Visvamitra, takes delight in the lap of 
the heaven and the earth with the same abandonment 
as a child finds itself in the lap of its parents. He is also 
characterised as having perfect coordination of truth in 
his words.® 

Thus, as per Sayana’s interpretation, Visvamitra has not 
only a number of seers preceding him but also one who 
initiated him in the sacred lore. This lore, indeed, is 
rooted in the Divine and not in the seer, be he 
Visvamitra or anyone else. As regards the latter, he 
further refers to Vipras who were born much earlier than 
him and whose words were unquestionably authoritative 
for him.® Having assumed the role of Prajapati even, he 
expresses his desire to see the seers of higher 
intellectual and spiritual achievements. He chisels his 
mantras brilliantly like a carpenter and undertakes his 
task efficiently like a well-trained horse and yet when he 
gets the touch of higher beatitude, he feels the necessity 
of coming into contact with seers of higher intellectual 
and spiritual equipments, He considers the birth of 
seers as so mysterious as to need to be explained by no 
less an agency than the Ruler of the world Himself. 
Those seers, in his view, had full control over their 
minds and were responsible for creating the heaven, as 
it were.^i Creation of heaven here obviously means 
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exploration and eventual attednment of it through higher 
intellectual power and noble deeds. Thus, making of a 
seer was a curious phenomenon even in the estimation 
of Visvamitra. Due to this curiosity, it was sought to be 
explained in terms of divine instrumentation. Involve¬ 
ment of the Divine in His creation was understandably 
owing to the seer’s intimation of the Divine. After 
attaining to seerhood, when the seer, through his vision, 
comes to understand the Divine Itself as the source of 
his vision, he does not but recognise the former as his 
source in every respect. 


III. Devotion to Agni 


As a matter of fact, each Vedic seer is primarily a 
worshipper of Agni by way of performing sacrifice. 
Visvamitra is no exception to it. Each one in the family 
of Kusika, so is explicitly stated in a mantra, kindled fire 
in his household as well as fought against enemies and 
produced mantras having been bom of Brahman and 
having understood everything whatever. 12 Visvamitra 
himself is said to have acted as the chief priest in the 
asvamedha sacrifice performed by Sudasa. As is 
mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmapa, he was present as 
a prominent priest in the sacrifice performed by king 
Hariscandra as also in the one performed by Sudasa on 
the bank of river Sarasvati where Kavasa Ailu§a was 
excommunicated. In the Rgveda itself Visv^itra 
observes how vipras kindle Agni by regarding him as the 
immortal bearer of oblation by keeping themselves 
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constantly awake.He asks people to chum out Agni 
which is unequivocal, supremely conscious, immortal, 
self-evident, bearer of sacrifice and auspicious.^'* In fact, 
he, along with other seers of his family is so much 
devoted to Agni that out of all the sixty two hymns seen 
by the family collectively in the Rgveda, as many as 
twenty nine have been addressed to this deity alone. 

IV. Yajna and Yoga 

But while worshipping fire in all its tangibility as is 
implied by its kindling, offering of oblation, removal of 
darkness, etc., the seer’s main concern is to see Agni 
operating as a psychic force. He discloses how Agni has 
been nourished by means of oblations by the Kusikas for 
ages like a young horse being fed by his mother in 
response to his neighing. *5 Along with oblations, they 
have also been offering prayers to him. Through this 
long family-tradition of fire-worship extending probably 
prior even to the Vedic age, the Kusikas had gradually 
reached a high degree of refinement in their view of Agni. 
No more did they take it as something merely physical 
and confined to the earth. Rather they came to 
understand it as a universal force manifesting itself as 
fire on the earth, as lightning in the atmosphere, and as 
the sun in the sky. Besides this, they also came to have 
cognisance of Agni as operating inwardly as the basic 
psychic force stimulating and empowering the inner 
being of man. 
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This last development gave a new turn to the fire- 
worship interiorising it from yajna to what subsequently 
came to be known as yoga. Yajna indeed, is the perusail 
of Agni in its universality while yoga is the cognisance of 
it in its intra-psychic operation. The process of 
interiorisation starts with deep absorption of mind 
under stimulation of the fire burning ahead. Having 
visualised it in its universality, as is evident from the 
use of adjectival name Vaisvdnara for it, the sddhaka 
begins to enact kindling of fire, agni-cayana, inwardly 
and offer to it whatever he has got within him and in 
return aspire only the illumination of it.^® The intense 
aspiration for Agni’s illumination in the inner being 
culminates in the realisation of one’s identity with Agni 
itself. Consequently the seer hence onward begins to 
experience that he is Agni itself and as such the knower 
of all in their fundamentals, jdtaveddh. As a result of 
this elevation and expansion in his consciousness, he 
feels extraordinary brilliance in his eyes and ambrosial 
taste on his tongue. He experiences himself as a centre 
of illumination creating and sustaining the cosmos in its 
threefold being. He feels as if he is the eternal source of 
radiance, gharma, as well as what is being constantly 
consumed in it, havih.^'^ This realisation of identity 
between the eater and the food on the universal as well 
as individual scale on the part of Visvamitra is cognate 
to what has been referred to in the Taittiriya Upani§ad 
as the highest stage of knowledge where, in words of the 
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Samaveda, one comes to understand that one is the food 
as well as the eater, besides being the creator of 
mantras, the first product of Rta and hence senior even 
to gods as also the navel of immortality, 

V. Realisation of Agni as Self 

With this realisation of identity of Agni with the Self, the 
fire-sticks used for producing fire came to be viewed as 
symbolic of the human body bearing within them the 
embryo of Agni. At the next step in the process of 
symbolisation the idea emerged that just as the mother’s 
body bears the embryo within and brings out the same 
on maturation, even so man has hidden in him the self 
which on getting fully realised is experienced as 
coinciding with the Ultimate Reality, Brahman. It is in 
view of this possibility of self-realisation through it that 
Agni is to be worshipped by man regularly and by 
keeping himself constantly awake and offering oblations, 
observes Visvamitra.^® Constant wakefulness is to be 
imbibed from the continuously burning Agni used by the 
seer as a symbol of the self. Offering of oblation to Agni 
is symbolic of dedication of ever 5 d;hing one possesses for 
the ultimate objective of self-realisation. This symbolic 
significance of the mantra under consideration becomes 
explicit from the Ka^ha Upani§ad where it has been 
quoted almost verbatim in course of exposition of the 
nature of the Atmem.^o 
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Immediately after the mantra quoted above in which he 
realises his identity with Agni, Visv^itra brings out the 
ensuing experiences which too are highly interesting. In 
this mantra, he recounts how one having realised his 
identity with Agni happens to purify the centre of 
illumination within him by means of a threefold sieve of 
Agni as manifesting itself in the form of fire on the earth, 
lightning in the atmosphere and sun in the sky. This 
purification amounts to raising the level of identification 
from the sacrificial fire to one obtaining on the cosmic 
level as is obvious from the reference to the three worlds 
of earth, atmosphere and heaven. This elevation follows 
unfolding of the psychic being immediately after the 
illumination. The unfoldment is followed by pruning of 
the light-shedding gem which indeed is the self. Being 
thus pruned, the self is realised as the essential entity 
around which revolve the heaven and the earth in all 
their immensity .21 

VI. Sadhana of Identity of the Devotee with the Deity 

Vedic sadhana lies in drawing as close to the deity as 
possible culminating in the reedisation of one’s complete 
oneness with the latter. Devotee and deity are the two 
poles of devotion standing entirely apart from each 
other. The process of devotion starts with the cognisance 
of the difference between them and culminates in 
complete elimination of the same difference. Unification 
of the poles is knowledge while difference between them 
is ignorance. While demons seek their fulfilment in 
falling apart from the Divine, man strives to draw as 
close to It as possible. Owing to their innate inclination 
towards the Divine, the pre-Vedic, as well as other 

I 1 R V.III. 26.8 
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people in the world, might understandably have started 
their devotion to the Divine from a position of complete 
difference. Through constant devotion, however, they 
would gradually have come to realise their essential 
oneness with the Divine. The Veda is an account of this 
unique experience of oneness of the devotee with the 
Divine. Since it is meant for instruction of the posterity, 
as Visv^itra observes on behalf of the rivers ,22 it has 
got to be varied in its exposition as per the inevitable 
difference in the mental and spiritual equipment of the 
people it is meant for. Otherwise, as is explicit from the 
mantra recounting the seer’s experience of oneness with 
Agni, Visvamitra in himself had already attained that 
highest stage of oneness and yet he goes on seeing 
mantras addressed to various deities such as Indra, 
Visve Devah, Asvins, Mitra, Rbhus and U§as in a way 
bearing out his difference from them. Even his son 
Madhucchandas, though so dear to him and hence very 
well expected to have been imparted the secret lore by 
the father, prays to Agni from the point of considerable 
difference as well as oneness, as is evident from his 
mantras placed in the beginning of the Samhita. When 
Agni is addressed by him as purohita, deva, ftvik and 
hotr,^3 it shows his cognisance of the point of oneness 
between the human and the Divine. Even then, 
however, the same is not stated directly by him also. 

No matter expressed directly or indirectly, the seer’s 
experience of oneness with the divinity plays a 
si^ificant role in the vision of mantras. As regards 
Visvamitra, this is particularly true of Agni. Needless to 
point out that out of 62 hymns seen by him and 
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members of his family, as many as twenty nine have 
been addressed to Agni alone. This pre-occupation with 
Agni on his part, culminating at times in the experience 
of oneness with the latter, led the seer to feel the deity 
itself as the real seer in him. Agni, in his view, is the 
winning sage praised by seers as well as appointed by 
gods as the bearer of oblations.^^ Being churned out and 
kindled with care, he is addressed as kavi and is prayed 
to set right the pious deed of the seer .25 Again in another 
mantra he is addressed as kavi and is prayed to rejoice 
in purodasa in the midday pressing.^e So is the case 
with another mantra in which Agni as a kavi is said to 
have entered the heaven and the earth with his 
brilliance and illumination. In the same mantra he is 
also characterised as the intellectual power of those who 
pray to him.^'^ Elsewhere he is described as the best of 
kavis, kavitamah, as also an invoker, real sacrificer and 
creator.28 In another mantra, he is referred to as 
cognisant of the path of seers, kavindm padavih.^^ 
Further in another mantra the idea becomes wholly 
transparent when the seer addresses Agni as the 
creative will of the kavi.^° So is the case with another 
mantra where again the seer refers to Agni as the 
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creative will of the kavi.^^ Elsewhere he is also addressed 
as a truthful vipra and the best of seers. 32 

Obviously these references bear out transference of 
seerhood to Agni. It is understandable that this could 
have been possible only when the seer would have 
established his oneness with Agni, the deity. 
Characterisation of the latter as kavi and kavitama is 
indicative of the idea of original location of the mantra in 
the deity rather than in the seer himself. This 
proposition gets further confirmed by the description of 
Agni also as the creative will of the kavi, kavikratubi. The 
multiple role of Agni as a source of mantra, visionary of 
mantra, object of merntra as well as listener of mantra is 
indicated together in one mantra in which he is referred 
to as a fast-moving guest.33 Bfhaspati is the source of 
mantras. This idea gets logiced formulation in a mantra 
where it is stated that Agni is invoked by means of 
mantra because he is the primeval intuition of sacrifice 
as well as the promoter of the objective of the seer.^-* In 
the Samhita elsewhere it is stated that investigators of 
the Vedic word reached the source by means of sacrifice 
and traced it as it had entered into seers.3® 

Thus it is evident that the Vedic word is closely 
associated with the consciousness which has given rise 
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to the idea of sacrifice. This consciousness is the 
meeting ground of seerhood on one hand and Divinity on 
the other. It is supernal and completely liberated, as it 
has been described by Dirghatamas as parunici vyomci, 
the state of boundlessness.^® 

Next to Agni, Indra is the deity invoked most abundantly 
by Visvamitra and his family. He also has been closely 
associated with seerhood and descent of mantras. In one 
of the mantras, addressed to him, he has been described 
as one who is great, powerful, virile and abundantly 
accomplished in kavyu, seer’s wisdom, and creativity.®'^ 
In another mantra, he has directly been addressed as a 
kavi and is said to have been known as winner of wealth 
and subduer of enemies.®® In yet another mantra, the 
seer addresses Indra again as a kavi and wishes to 
strengthen him by means of prayers.®® Elsewhere he has 
been described as most abundant in what deserves to be 
listened to, susravastamah.^ 

That the seerhood and creativity of Vedic mantras have 
been attributed to the deity due to the seer’s experience 
of oneness with him gets further confirmed by certain 
other terms used bearing close relationship of him with 
the seer. One such term is sakhd, friend. In one of the 
mantras, he is addressed as a sakhd and has, therefore, 
been prayed to pervade the new protective wealth.**! In 
another mantra, the seer meikes the point of friendship 
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with the deity clearer by addressing him as a friend and 
pra 5 dng to him to listen to prayers of the friend.**® In yet 
another mantra, the seer brings out a still closer 
relationship of him with the deity by conceiving of the 
latter as father and of himself as a small child taking 
hold of him by his garments and making him to listen to 
his sweet words.'*® 

All these expressions bearing out friendship, fatherhood 
etc. of the deity with the seer have been used to 
establish as close a relationship between the two as 
possible culminating eventually in their oneness, as has 
been shown above. Through these expressions of 
relationship and oneness what the seer intends to 
achieve is illumination, wisdom and mantra. This is 
more than evident in one of Visvamitra’s mantras where 
the Rbhus are addressed as kauayah while Indra as 
sakhd and the both together have been prayed to create 
the mantra of wisdom so as to make the seer the gainer 
in this world.** 

How the divinity as the best of the seers, vipratamah, 
opens out the secret treasure of mantras and imparts 
the divine lore to the seer is made explicit particularly in 
one of Visvamitra’s mantras. According to it, Indra as 
the best of the seer went to the treasure in fulfilment of 
his friendship with Ahgiras. The mountain revealed the 
hidden treasure to Indra, the doer of good deeds. 
Proceeding along with the Maruts, Indra won over the 
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wealth with great effort. This was followed by recitation 
of mantras by Ahgiras, the renowned seer.^s As per this 
account, it is Indra who is the real seer, of course, the 
seer of seers. He undertakes to bring down mantras 
under the obligation of his friendship with the human 
seer like Ahgiras. He has to wage war with forces of 
ignorance like mountains. Maruts help him a lot in this 
venture of discovering the secret wisdom. It is this secret 
wisdom which gets revealed to Ahgiras in the form of 
mantras. The help rendered by Maruts in this regard 
may understandably be in the form of vocalisation of the 
vision through breath which comes under the purview of 
these deities. 


Sarama is another assistant of Indra in this enterprise. 
It was she who was directed by Indra to make advance 
probing into the task of this revelation. She discovered a 
fissure in the mountain having concealed inside it the 
divine wisdom. Having discovered the fissure, she 
turned it into a thoroughfare. With her precisely 
balanced footsteps, she reached the foremost of the 
syllables and fully cognisant of it, it is she who reached 
this mysterious sound first.**® This ak§ardrLdm agram is 
evidently the same as has been referred to as vdco 
agram in the famous jndna sukta of the Samhita seen by 
Byhaspati, the presiding deity of mantras. The vdco 
agram is the sacred Vedic mantra lying concealed in the 
psychic cave of the seer and is said to have been 
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revealed in course of sacrifice, as the hymn states.'*'^ The 
same vdco agram is referred to here as the ak^ardtiidm 
agram and is said to have been discovered by Indra 
through the agency of Sarama, the divine bitch. The 
unique power of hearing of the bitch along with its most 
precise footstep is used here in this symbolic account to 
bring out the delicateness of the task of getting the 
revelation of the divine word which is kept concealed 
from the human reach. 

VII. Agni and Revelation of Mantra 

Agni’s role in the access to the higher plane of 
consciousness, revelation and seeing or composing of 
mantras has been made out in a number of mantras in 
various ways. In one of his mantras, Visvamitra 
observes how he, moving in the company of his 
associates, has offered sacrifice to Agni and aspires, 
therefore, that he may get enriched with the song divine. 
In his view, the mantric creations of seers are ordained 
by the Divine from the heaven while seers turn out 
mantras only when the divinity, getting manifested, 
wishes them to sing in its praise.**® From this it is 
obvious that composition of mantras follows elevation of 
Agni-consciousness through performance of sacrifice. In 
another mantra the same Agni is said to have become an 
emblem of gods by virtue of his access to the divine 
wisdom as embodied in the mantric creation.**® It is out 
of this stock of divine wisdom that mantras get 
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manifested or are carved out. Accordingly, in another 
mantra, the seer indicates the process of composition of 
mantras by the simile of purification of ghfia for the 
sake of its offering in a sacrifice. “/ produced the mantra 
of wisdom for Vaisvdnara, the promoter of ^ta,” he 
observes, “like purified ghrta offered to Agni. ”=0 Needless 
to point out that purification of ghfta involves 
liquification and elimination of the inferior stuff from it. 
Mantras emerge from the divine or supernal conscious¬ 
ness in a rather crude form. What the seer does is to 
remove its crudity by chiselling its verbal form. 

The extent of involvement of the human agency in the 
composition of Vedic mantras is obvious from several 
mamtras including one discussed in the sequel. Here it is 
said that those who are possessed of IJa, the well-known 
mighty song, have got the privilege to know the bliss of 
the lustrous mighty bull, that is, Agni and rejoice under 
his rule. They get bedecked with the divine light and 
lustre.Agni is prohibitive on account of its heat and 
proneness to bum things coming into its contact. It, 
however, begins to be felt as auspicious and sweet when 
it is viewed in its universality and capacity of bringing 
sweetness to food and drink. Thus the Vedic seers 
worshipped Agni, contemplated over its mystery in the 
cosmic context and brooded over it by understanding it 
in its spiritual role. They articulated in words whatever 
they experienced by contemplating on Agni in all these 
forms. This is how mantras came into being. Their 
content is not just intellectual understanding of things 
but direct spiritual grasp of what they represent. 
Understood intellectually, these experiences are 
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somewhat akin to what the scientist feels on 
contemplating over light and making experiments on its 
various forms. Just as light gives to the astrophysicist 
inkling into the making of the universe, even so 
contemplation on Agni opened a panorama of mysteries 
before the Vedic seer. It is this contemplation of the 
Vedic seer which culminated in the making of what in 
the Upani§ad, particularly the Ka^ha, came to be 
recognised as agni-vidyd and formed the content of the 
second boon of Naciketas. Inkling into this mystery 
must naturally have caused creative ripples in the inner 
being of the seer. It is these ripples, which, when given 
verbal form, have taken the shape of mantras. The seer’s 
contemplation, however, distinguishes itself from that of 
the scientist by involving his total personality in the 
object of contemplation culminating eventually in the 
realisation of his oneness with it. While the scientist is 
content only with abstractions, the seer goes on up to 
the experience of oneness with the object of his 
contemplation. 

In another mantra Agni, along with Indra, has been 
described as one who associates the seer with the 
metntra.52 In view of forming the source of mantras, he 
has also been characterised as the best amongst seers 
having the vision of mantras.®^ Elsewhere he is invoked 
to enrich the mantric wealth of the seer in such a way as 
to give a clear idea of the seer’s thinking on the 
relationship between Agni and the mantra. While prayed 
to enrich the seer’s Vdk, Agni is addressed as one 
associated originally with Rta, the principle of universal 
dynamics. He shines in the universe having emerged 
from Rta. It is owing to the cognisance of his association 
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with ^ta that he is supposed to be in a position to enrich 
the seer with mantras.®'* That gods like Agni themselves 
are bom of the same source out of which are produced 
the mantras is also stated at several places. In one such 
mantra Visvamitra wishes that his prayers may promote 
Agni, the worthy object of Vdk, since he is bom of the 
same Vdk.^^ This statement of the seer is in conformity 
with the basic idea expressed in the Hymn to Puru§a 
according to which Agni along with Indra and other gods 
is bom of the same Pum§a who forms the source of 
Vedic mantras of all varieties.®® 

It is also significant to note that while craving for the 
sacred word from Agni the seer is also keen not to be 
given over to thoughtlessness, cowardice, dearth of light, 
condemnation and enmity.®'^ This obviously suggests 
that the vices mentioned here are obstructions in the 
seeing of mantras. 

The process of emanation of mantras becomes clearer 
from consideration of certain mantras addressed to 
Indra. In one such mantra it has been stated that Indra 
did something delightful to gods by means of the great 
war he waged against the demons and that vipras sing 
in praise of his feat in the house of Vivasvat by means of 
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mantras.®® It is interesting to note that mantras and 
hymns addressed to Indra have for their central theme 
war against demons and victory of Indra over them. As a 
matter of fact, most of the hymns addressed to Indra 
centre around his victory over demons, as distinguished 
from those addressed to Agni which generally have 
sacrifice as the context of their seeing. Singing of praise 
by vipras in the house of Vivasvat, however, introduces 
mystery to this otherwise simple affair. Vivasvat is Surya 
who is regarded as the leading god of the heavenly 
group. ‘House of Vivasvat’ is, indeed, a concrete 
expression for what elsewhere has been termed as 
parame vyoman and in which mantra and devoid are 
said to co-exist.®® Singing of mantras by vipras in that 
house entails presence of the latter also with them. This 
is provided by Dirghatamas’ mantra also which states 
that those who do not know how mantra and devoid co¬ 
exist in the parame vyoman have nothing to do with bare 
mantras and those who know it, get privileged to dwell 
there.®® Translated in psychological terms, this 
cosmological state of things gets reduced to the deep 
psychic state of the seer where devoid and mantra are 
yet to be separated from each other. 

This psychological possibility of the cosmological state of 
things indicated above gets clear support from a mantra 
seen by Visvamitra himself where the seer describes the 
prayer addressed to Indra as an idea, mali, born of the 
heart and given the shape of mantra by the versifier in 
him. Produced in this way out of himself, the seer 
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observes, the mantra gets awakened on being recited in 
course of sacrifice.®^ 

A reconciliation between the two diametrically opposed 
views of the origin of mantras that is the cosmological 
and the psychological, can be found in another mantra 
seen by the seer in which he observes that the mantra 
he recites is an ancient piece of wisdom transmitted to 
him by his father, though originally it is primeval, 
having descended from the heaven, clothed in white 
garment and awakened only through recitation in the 
context of sacrifice. ®2 Description of one and the same 
mantra as a descent from the heaven on one hand and 
as an ancient parental heritage on the other 
automatically suggests the equivalence of the heaven 
and the father. The heaven brings out the boundless¬ 
ness while the antiquity of the parental heritage 
indicates the timelessness of the source of the mantra. 
The shining whiteness of the clothes the mantra has 
descended wrapped in from the heaven bears out the 
untainted purity of the wisdom embodied in the mantra. 

As regards the role of the seer in the descent of the 
mantra and its assumption of the tangible form, another 
mantra seen by him is of considerable help. According to 
it, Indra entered into the enclosures of piercing weapons 
having embodied in him heroic qualities in abundance. 
He brought to the consciousness of the seer, a bare 
singer, these wisdom-laden mantras and spread out 
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their lustre all around.®® Obviously Indra’s entering into 
the enclosure with all his heroism stands for his war 
against the demons. This event results in the dawning of 
lustrous mantras in the consciousness of the seer. All 
this goes to suggest that the mantras addressed to Indra 
at least are articles of wisdom evoked by the universal 
struggle of the good against the evil and have then origin 
in those recesses of the human psyche which are 
absolutely pure, luminous and impersonal to the extent 
as to come to be described by the seer himself as the 
high heaven and yet so intimate as to be considered by 
him as lying in his own heart or received from his own 
father. Although a profound recipient of the mantra, 
costing so much tapas from his side, the seer takes 
himself as simply a singer who receives songs conceived 
and composed by others and gives just a voice to it. This 
is partly due to the humility of the seer and partly 
perhaps due to the whole process being utterly supra- 
mental. 

Thus, the Divine and human both the factors have 
alternately been recognised as contributory to the 
descent and creation of mantras which are taintless 
words getting harmoniously blended with the innate 
strength of Indra who serves them as the force binding 
together the heaven and the earth.®-* It is owing to the 
blending of the word with the binding force of the 
universe emanating from Indra that seers, as custodians 
of the sacred word, have been able to place mystery in 
this world, make the heaven and the earth face each 
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other, measure and control the two and place the 
atmosphere between them for their sustenance, as 
Visvamitra observes.®® 

Though the mantras, thus, are all-pervading in essence, 
they do need the seer for their vocalisation. This is why 
Visvamitra observes; 

“1 produce mantras when quest for wisdom 
arises in me. May 1 pray to Indra before 
passing away of the day, so that he may 
take us across the sin. With this end in 
view, people on both sides invoke him like 
one who while sailing in a boat is invoked 
by the people waiting on both sides of the 
bank.”®® 

The purity of mantra, brought out here by the symbol of 
white lustrous cloth, lies not only in its spiritual content 
and austere way of expression given to it by the seer but 
^so in its purifying effect. It is supposed to purify the 
indivMual of all what is impure in the fabric of his being. 
It is in view of this purificatory effect of the mantra that 
the seer expects brahmciri to do good not only to a 
certain individual but to the whole of the Bharata re¬ 
presenting at that time perhaps the clan of the Bharatas 
but subsequently, prophetically enough, the whole of 
India.®'^ He prays to Agni to bestow upon him such 
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brahman as be undecaying and laden with heroic 
power.®® 

VIII. Meaning of Mantra-Darsana and Mantra-Jagarana 

The seer, however, is also conscious of his own creativity 
in the production of mantras. Addressing Indra, as the 
bearer of brahman, he prays to him to sit on kusa grass 
and relish puroddsa while mantras are being created.®® 
It is in this spirit that he promises to offer to Pusan 
entirely new mantras,'^® as also talks of Indra as being 
promoted in his cause by mantras, some of which are 
primeval, some cire of the intermediate period while 
some are quite new."^^ 

It is clear from this statement that the heroism of Indra 
was a matter of praise long since, so much so, of course, 
that the earliest of these prayers had already been 
regeirded as ancient even at the time of Visvamitra. The 
new ones, on the other hand, must have been composed 
by Visvamitra and his contemporaries. Thus, 
composition of Vedic mantras was evidently a 
continuous process since long, though at the same time 
all the mantras, composed no matter whether by 
ancients or moderns, were supposed to be of Divine 
origin and hence eternal. The point of reconciliation in 
this state of polarisation of views on the nature of 
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composition of Vedic mantras seems to lie in admitting 
the eternal constancy of the content on one hand and 
amenability to fresh verbal expression of the same on 
the other. The mantra is, thus, the primeval seed of 
ideas, pratna retas, germinating afresh from time to 
time. This primeval seed of ideas has its original locale 
understandably in the Divine Mind lying beyond the 
purview of the human. As contrasted with the human 
mind, the Divine Mind reflects in it cosmic forces of 
creation known as gods. Mamtra is the most intimate 
verbal rendering of their essence, form and function. As 
such, gods are liable to be recaptured in all these 
respects through the string of these mantras. 
Recapturing of the original ethos lived in and 
communicated through the mantra by the seer is what 
is called mantra-jagaravLa, awakening of the mantra 
while vision of that supramental content and capturing 
of it in an intimate verbal form is mantra-darsana, vision 
of mantra. 


IX. Seerhood of the Gayatri Mantra 

Gayatri is the most important among the Vedic mantras. 
It occurs at 5gveda.lll.62.10 and is taken to have been 
seen by Visvamitra. There is, however, a controversy 
coming from the time of the ^gveddnukramarii regarding 
its seeing or authorship. The last hymn of the third 
mandala of the Samhita in which this mantra occurs 
comprises eighteen mantras. As the h 5 rmn occurs in 
Visvamitra’s mandala, Visvamitra is generally taken for 
granted as the author of it as a whole, including the 
celebrated Gayatri mantra. But incidentally in the last 
mantra of the hymn there occurs the word Jamadagni 
as a seer. The mantra reads: “Being praised by 
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Jamadagni, take your seat in the source of j^a and drink 
Soma, O promoters of ^ta.”"^^ 

This occurrence of the word jamadagni here raises the 
pertinent question as to which of these mantras may 
come under the purview of his seerhood. According to 
what the AnukramanI points out as the first and fore¬ 
most probability, it is only the last mantra of the hymn 
bearing the word jamadagni in it which is seen by 
Jeimadagni, the rest of the mantras in it having been 
seen by Visvamitra himself. The second possibility-the 
author of the AnukramanI puts forth is that all the 
mantras in the hymn beginning from the fourth up to 
the end might have been seen by Jamadagni. The 
ground for this alternative suggestion is the uniform use 
of the gayatri metre in all these mantras in clear 
distinction from the first triad which is composed in the 
tri§t;up metre. If this alternative hypothesis be true, the 
famous Gayatri mantra would have to be taken as seen 
by Jamadagni along with the rest of the memtras 
composed in that metre. The third possibility suggested 
by the author of the AnukramanI makes Jamadagni the 
seer of only the last triad of the mantras in the hymn, as 
the word jamadagni is used only in this triad. This 
alternative is based on the system of triad obtaining in 
the hymn in regard to the deity. According to this 
system, the entire hymn has six triads of mantras, the 
first one being addressed to Indra and Varu^a, the 
second to Brhaspati, the third to Pu§an, the fourth to 
Savitf, the fifth to Soma and the last to Mitra and 
Varupia.'^3 
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It is obvious from the above details that while the first 
alternative mooted out by the author of the AnukramanI 
is based on occurrence of the word jamadagni in the 
particular mantra, the second one is based on 
uniformity of the metre and the third one on uniformity 
of the Devata. 

The padapdtha of the word jamadagnind in the mantra, 
however, has a different t^e to tell. In this patha as 
jamat agnind, the word has been taken as a compound 
formed out of jamat and agnind signifying one who is 
established in the kindling of fire. As the compound is a 
bahuvrihi, it must be treated as adjectival rather than 
substantive. As such, one is obliged to take it as an 
adjective of Visvamitra who, as we have already seen, 
was a great worshipper of Agni. Under such circum¬ 
stances, there is a greater possibility of Visvamitra 
himself being intended here by the word jamadagnind 
rather than any other seer actually bearing that name. 
In this connection, it is also to be noted that there is no 
dearth of proper names being used as adjectives in the 
Saihhitas. Vrtra, Brhaspati and Indra etc. have several 
times been used as adjectives in these texts. In view of 
this usage, therefore, there is no harm to Jamadagni as 
a person if his name happens to be used also as an 
adjective to some other name. If this be admitted, 
Visvamitra would re-emerge as the undisputed seer of 
the Gayatti Mantra, as the entire Indian tradition, with 
the sole exception of the Anukramani has been holding 
since time immemorial. 

As regards Jamadagni, he was not only a lively 
personage of the Vedic age but also a close associate of 
Visvamitra having co-authored with the latter a 
complete h 5 min in the Saihhita. That hymn is Rgveda 
X. 167. It is in this hymn that Indra is said to have won 
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rulership of the heaven by means of tapasJ^ This idea 
has shaped not only numerous stories regarding Indra 
in the Puranas but also those concerning Visvamitra 
himself insofar as he was sought to be distracted from 
his tapas by Indra out of the fear of losing his throne in 
favour of the seer. In the last mantra of the hymn 
jamadgni forms a dvandva compound with Visvamitra 
besides the mention of a common home of both of them, 
no matter be it just sacrificial, as interpreted by 
Sayana."^® Their association with each other finds further 
confirmation in a statement in the Gopatha Brahmapa 
to the effect that Visvamitra practised tapas at a place 
known as JdmadagnaJ^ This place, might well have 
belonged to Jamadagni and Visvamitra’s practising 
tapas there, therefore, bears out their close relationship 
with each other. At the top of all this, there are two 
contiguous mantras in the third mapdeda of the Rgveda 
in which Visvamitra himself acknowledges his obligation 
to Jamadagni for imparting to him a certain secret 
knowledge cedled sasarpari by means of which he could 
get rid of a certain state of thoughtlessness. Regarding 
the sasarpari, it has further been mentioned that it, as 
the daughter of Surya, made loud sound and thus made 
audible to gods what is undecaying and immortal. It is 
also said to have expanded as a sound up to all the five 
classes of people in the world and to have imparted a 
new lease of life to them.'^'^ 
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What is referred to as sasarpari in these mantras, has 
been taken by Pandit K. C. Chattopadhyaya as the 
famous Gayatri mantra.'^* His suggestion is based 
particularly on the involvement of Surya in the sasarpari 
and that of Savity in the Ga^yatrl. He also finds confirm¬ 
ation of his view in the sasarpari removing the amati of 
the seer while Gayatri is recited to stimulate mantras 
within the seer. Apparently the equation of Pandit 
Chattopadhyaya seems to be quite convincing but for 
confusing together things of different order received by 
the seer understandably at different stages in his life. 
Sasarpari was received by him at an early stage in his 
life when, still in an immature age, he was psychically 
overpowered by Sakti, the son of Vasi§'tha. It is quite 
possible that, due to a certain psychic power exercised 
by Sakti, he might have lost the proper track of progress 
in spirituality. It is also possible that he lost the power 
of thinking as also of expression. This is suggested by 
the literal meaning of the word amati meaning thought¬ 
lessness while removal of amati, according to the mantra 
in question, results in the expansion of sound up to 
divine beings on one hand and to humans on the other. 
Being put in this precarious position at that relatively 
earlier stage in his life, he would naturally have 
approached Jamadagni on account of his mature age 
and wisdom, as is implied from the word palasti, one of 
ripe age. The Gayatri, on the other hand, is a product of 
the ripe age in the life of the seer when he had become 
mellow with wisdom. This is borne out by the sublimity 
of the idea expressed in it as well as its placing at the 
end of the mandala. Had Visvamitra been imparted the 
golden chest of wisdom at that stage of his life itself, 
certainly he would not have been required to undergo all 
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those trials and tribulations which are associated with 
his life-history. 

That Jamadagni himself at a certain stage in his life 
suffered loss of the power of speech is suggested by the 
Puranic story of king Sahasrabahu seeking to take away 
by force the K^adhenu of the seer. This story may have 
its root in a Rgvedic mantra seen by Jamadagni in which 
the seer addresses the sacred Vdk as a cow which is the 
mother of the Rudras, daughter of Vasus, sister of the 
Adityas, centre of immortality besides being sinless and 
hence unworthy of being Idlled particularly by wise 
men."^® Obviously the cow mentioned in this mantra is 
Aditi, the primeval mother representing Vdk which also 
has been conceived as the mother of gods etc. in the 
well known Vagambhfni Hymn of the Rgveda.®® What 
appears as Vdk in the Vedas, reappears as Kamadhenu 
in the post-Vedic literature. Kamadhenu is as closely 
associated with Post-Vedic seers as Vdk is associated 
with the Vedic. Having withstood the crisis of forcible 
snatching of his Kamadhenu, Vdk, Jamadagni can 
understandably be taken to have become wise in the 
restoration of it which Visvamitra would have been in 
need of. Sayana also takes the word sasarpari in the 
same sense of Vak obviously on the basis of its 
derivation from the root Vsrp, to creep. 

Diction of the Gayatri mantra also is more characteristic 
of Visvamitra than of any other seer. The word varenya, 
for instance, which occurs in the Gayatri mantra, has 
been used as many as eight times by Visvamitra while 
other seers have made use of it once or twice each at the 
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most. Other significant words in this respect are dhiyah 
and dhimahi. Not only has dhiyah been used several 
times by Visv^itra in various grammatical forms but 
once with vareijiyah itself in one and the same mantra, 
as in the Gayatri.*i 

There are certain other mantras in which Visvamitra 
seems to approximate what he has achieved in the 
Gayatri. In one such mantra, there is a reference to the 
golden light, hirariiyayim amatim of Savitf which nobody 
dares to cherish except for the Heaven and the Earth 
who keep it in their bosom like mothers keeping 
concealed their progenies. From savitur hirarj.yayim 
amatim in this mantra, obviously it was only a step 
forward to reach savitur vareiyyam bhargah in the 
Gayatri mantra. 

This mantra also anticipates the basic cosmogonic idea 
embodied in the Gayatri mantra, as enriched by the 
Vydhrtis, which, however, were added to the basic 
mantra subsequently. They occur for the first time in the 
Vajasaneyi Samhita, III.5, separately from the Gayatri 
which in itself occurring in at III.35. Both Gayatri and 
the Vydhrtis get mentioned for the first time in the 
Satapatha Brahmana II. 1.4.14 where Gayatri stands for 
the metre in general rather than for the particular 
mantra. If they occur together for the first time 
anywhere in the Vedic literature, that is in the last 
chapter of the Bfhadarariyaka Upani§ad, though here 
also not in that order and compact form in which they 
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occur in the post-Vedic literature. In the Upani§ad, the 
three pddas of the Gayatri are interspersed with the 
famous madhumati mantras followed by the three 
vydhrtis, each uttered at each step successively. The 
offering made to the accompcmiment of these three, 
however, has been regarded as so effective as to infuse 
life even in a completely dry stump and make branches 
and leaves sprout of it afresh.83 

This is how the vydhrtis became so closely associated 
with the basic mantra as to appear as a part and parcel 
of it. The scope for this development, however, is 
foreshadowed in RV.III.38.3 as quoted at F.N. 82 supra. 
The rodasi of this mantra conceived as having enclosed 
within it the golden light of Savitf gets subsequently 
represented by bhuh and svah with bhuvah forming the 
meeting ground of them. The three, thus, come to 
represent the totality of the manifest reality having 
enclosed in the midst of them the lovely light of Savitf as 
symbolic of the Ultimate Reality. By meditating on that 
light and having a feel of its effect, the inner darkness 
gets completely removed and the aspirant has the 
possibility of realising his perfect identity with that 
Reality with the consequence of feeling himself as all-in- 
all. That this realisation is not just a curt and dry 
cognition but a substantially blissful experience is 
suggested by the madhumati mantras interspersed with 
the vydhrtis and the pddas of the Gayatri. Thus through 
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this long exercise the Upani§ad makes only manifest 
what lies latent in the Gayatri mantra. 

Another accompaniment of the Gayatri or indeed of all 
Vedic mantras is the sound om. This also is supposed to 
be a later addition to the mantra. In recitation, however, 
it, as a matter of principle, is added to each mantra in 
its beginning. This tradition must also have a certain 
substantial basis, otherwise it could not have been 
sustained so long. In Dirghatamas, that sacred sound 
seems to be implied in what he calls ct/c^arot which is 
said to be the receptacle of gods and r^s together. Gods 
represent the spiritual reality while fks are its primeval 
verbal expression.*'^ The same primeval sound seems to 
be referred to by Visvamitra through the expression 
purvyaTh vacuh.^^ In the relevant mantra this word is 
proposed to be offered to Agni as he bears it originally in 
him in the same way as the Creator bears in Him lights 
of the mantras. Needless to point out that in the Vedic 
thought Agni is considered to be a product of Vdk which 
in its most primeval form is the same as om. 

To come back to the Gayatri, it indeed is a consummate 
product of a psyche mellow with wisdom. The plural 
optative form dhimahi used in it bears out the 
universality of its appeal. It is a prayer intended to be 
made on behalf of all whosoever for stimulation of the 
capacity inherent in them. That capacity is the power of 
concentration woven with the fabric of one’s being. The 
power of concentration is operative by itself in the 
maintenance of our being. For ascension of higher 
ladders of being, however, it needs a certain stimulant 


** See F.N. 38 and 61 supra. 
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as effective as possible. In the Gayatri mantra that 
stimulant lies in Savitf, the universal stimulator Itself as 
is obvious from the derivative meaning of the word. 
Thus, this mantra is the best possible stimulator for 
ascension to a higher and indeed the highest ladder of 
being. The prayer is made not to any agent of the 
stimulator but to the stimulator himself. This is what 
makes the prayer so radical in approach and so sublime 
in intent. 

The word dhiyah in the mantra does necessarily not 
mean ‘prayers’ as it is generally taken to denote. In fact, 
we find in the veiy third mantra after the Gayatri use of 
the word dhiyd in the sense of concentration or 
imperative of the conscience as distinct from prayer 
which is denoted in it by the word suvpkti.^^ The plural 
dhiyah in the Gayatri, therefore, is not to be taken as 
expressive of the plurality of the mantras intended to be 
received from the deity but of the plurality of individuals 
involved by the seer in the act of stimulation of their 
respective concentrated beings or the conscience. 

The vydhxtis, on the other hand, form the ladder for 
ascension of the aspirant to his consciousness. Bhuh is 
symbolic of the physical, bhuvah of the vital while svah 
of the mental, as they stand for the earth, the 
atmosphere and the sky as supervened by Agni, Vayu 
and Surya respectively. Apparently they represent the 
three worlds as it is stated at several places in the 
Brahmanas, including the Taittiriya.*”^ But being 
regarded also as the quintessence of these worlds, they 
very well stand for the psychic ingredients in man 
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corresponding to these regions of the world. It is why 
they are regarded as the adhesive meant for gluing 
together the trayi iridyd, i.e. the whole of the Vedic lore 
having compressed together its three aspects, namely 
the physical, the vital and the mental-spiritual. 
Sddhand on the Vydhrtis, therefore, is supposed to 
bestow upon the aspirant all that is possible to obtain in 
this world.*9 

Addition of the Vydhitis to the Gayatri is thus 
preparatory of ascension beyond fhe physical, vital and 
mental to that highest beatitude of being and conscious¬ 
ness which is represented by the lovely light of Savitr, 
the cosmic stimulator, and is symbolised by the brilliant 
light of the sun. Discernment of the symbolised content 
from the S 5 mibol on this point is crucial to the proper 
understanding of the mantra. Lacking in such a discern¬ 
ment, how one can have only a travesty of the meaning 
of the sacred mantra, can be gauged from the following 
observation on it made by a respectable Indologist: 

“Visvamitra’s reputation is due in some 
measure to his authorship of this mantra. 
Why this mantra should have come to be 
regarded as the holiest mantra in the Veda 

is, however, not clear. If we take 

' into consideration the role of Visvamitra as 

a leader of the expansion of the Vedic 
Aryans the mantra would appear like a 
slogan given by Visvamitra to the 
advancing Aryans who must have been 
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expanding towards the east, i.e. the 
direction of the sun.”®° 

It is obvious from the above observation how pre¬ 
supposition of the theory of Aryan Invasion, which in 
itself is an utterly dubious proposition, has cast its 
shadow over the understanding of Vedic scholars in 
general in the modem times and has led to horrible 
travesty of meaning. Lacking in the proper clue to the 
real meaning, when these scholars fail to explain any 
passage precisely, they immediately rush to the theory of 
Aryan Invasion taking it as the infallible dogma and the 
last resort. 


V.G. Rahurkar, The Seers oftlte ^gveda, pp. 35- 6. 
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I. The Primeval Word Om 


nJftougfi appearir^ mostCy as a sacrificial priest offering 
oblation to numerous gods and goddesses such as Agni, 
Indra, Asvins, Mitra, Rbhus, U§as and Visve-dev^ 
collectively as well as individually, Visvamitra is very 
well established in a clear vision of the Creator and 
Controller of the world forming the essence of all. He is 
so much absorbed in this mighty vision that he recalls it 
even incidentally while asking priests to offer to Agni the 
great primeval Word which the Vedic mantras are 
understandably rooted in. Generally gods are offered 
mantras extolling their various deeds in detail. In the 
particular mantra under consideration, however, 
Visvamitra asks the priests to offer to Agni the primeval 
great Word itself or perhaps in the form of mantras 
emerging from it. 

As we have already seen in the immediately preceding 
chapter, Visvamitra, as well as other seers, had realised 
the common origin of the mantra in a single agency or 
essence. It was, therefore, but natural for them to 
indicate to that essence by one particular word 
whatever. Through abstraction this word in one of its 
variations has come to be conceived as sat and has been 
used, among others, most tellingly by Dirghatamas in 
his famous observation: ekam sad viprd bahudhd 
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vadanti: “The reality is only one which has been spoken 
of variously.”1 Abstraction of existence as the Reality 
permeating the diversity was in itself a marvellous feat 
at ideation on the part of the Vedic seer understandably 
as it is rooted in one of his most profound visions. 

But, apart from the abstraction and its formulation in 
the form of sat, if the reality and the word have any 
necessary correlation between them, as has explicitly 
been stated by another Vedic seer, namely Sadhri,^ there 
must be a particular verbal counterpart of the Existence 
in the Veda. 

Most probably it is that counterpart of Existence which 
has come to be referred to in a certain mantra as the 
primeval great word proposed to be offered to Agni. 
Being intimately connected with sddhand of the seer, 
this great word, however, remains mostly kept secret 
except for indication to it through such adjectival 
expressions as ak§ara and bfhad vacah. But since it 
could not but had to be pronounced in the context of 
sacrifice, as is evident from Visvamitra’s imperative in 
this regard, it comes to be used explicitly in the 
Yajurveda. 

That the word was associated originally with the Being 
responsible for ordaining the world, is clear from 
Visvamitra’s use of this association as a simile in the 
mantra. As per his instruction, the great primeval word 
is to be uttered with respect to Agni in the same way as 
it is used for the Supreme Being. The justification for 
this transference of usage from the general to the 
particular, according to the seer, lies in their common 


1 RV. I. 164. 46. 

2 ^ I Ibid., X. 114. 8. 
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quality of luminousness, though with a fundamental 
difference. While the luminousness of Agni is physical 
and tangible to the eyesight, the luminousness of the 
Supreme Being is manifest only upon seers, vipras.^ 
Just as Agni out of its luminousness sheds sparks 
around it, even so the Supreme Being is said to throw 
out mantras out of the luminousness of His conscious¬ 
ness. It is the same luminousness of consciousness of 
the Supreme Being which has been sought to be 
contemplated on in the celebrated Gayatri mantra, 
however, through a different symbolic medium. While in 
the mantra under consideration it is the luminousness 
of Agni as kindled in the sacrificial pit which is taken to 
bear resemblance to the luminousness of the Supreme 
Being, in the Gayatri mantra the solar orb shining in the 
sky has been chosen to create in mind an image of the 
Transcendent’s luminousness. 

There is a marked difference also in the relationship 
between the symbol and the object symbolised in the 
two cases. While in the Gayatri mantra the solar orb is 
used as a symbol of the Supreme Being, in the mantra 
under consideration the latter has been adduced as a 
simile to Agni kindled in the sacrificial pit and proposed 
to be offered the great primeval word. 

Thus this mantra, as well as the Gayatri, bears out how 
the idea of the Supreme Being with all His spiritual 
luminousness capable of emanating in the form of 
mantras was so much present in the mind of the seer as 
to have easily been available to him on seeing the 
luminousness of Agni. While in the Gayatri mantra the 
Supreme Being is sought to be meditated on for evoking 
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sparks of wisdom in the form of mantras through the 
solar orb emitting a multitude of rays of light, in this 
mantra He is brought in so as to sanctify the sacrificial 
Agni amd make it worthy of the great primeval word. 

II. Elucidation of the Supreme Being through Agni 

Thus Agni in this mantra is by no means the source of 
the idea of the Supreme Being, as the modern 
intelligentsia is prone to consider under the impact of 
the theory of evolution as applied to thinking on culture. 
It is used here rather as a medium of understanding of 
the Supreme Being on account of bearing close 
resemblance to Him in luminousness as also as an 
indicator of the presence of Him in objects of worship, 
such as Agni. The latter point gets elaborated in the 
Ka^ha Upani§ad where, while quoting the following 
mantra of Visvamitra’s verbatim: 

“The omni-knower lies hidden in the pair of 
fire-sticks like the foetus placed inside the 
pregnant woman. Agni, as such, has to be 
prayed to regularly by men keeping awake 
and making offerings.”^ 

what the Upani§adic sage does in regard to this Vedic 
mantra is just to add to it the simple words; etad vai tat, 
That is exactly like this.’ Hereby he just makes explicit 
what lies rather implicit in the Vedic mantra. 

Moreover, there are five mantras in one and the same 
hymn expounding the all-comprehending oneness of the 
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Supreme Being with reference to Agni. In the first one of 
these mantras Agni is conceived as a king making his 
presence felt at numerous places simultaneously, 
sleeping unnoticed in some of his dwellings and making 
himself active in forests all at the same time. He has got 
the Earth and the Heaven as his two mothers. While the 
former provides him with shelter, observes the seer, the 
latter gives him nourishment.^ Conceiving of Agni as a 
king is to bring out its all-pervasiveness and luminous¬ 
ness. Just as the king, though a single individual, 
makes his presence felt to diverse sections of the people 
living at diverse places, even so Agni indwells everything 
in the world but manifests itself in pieces of wood 
wherever one of them gets rubbed agadnst the other. The 
singleness of the king playing diverse roles at diverse 
places is adduced here to illustrate Agni’s grand role of 
being present implicitly or explicitly at all places 
simultaneously. What, however, is really sought to be 
expounded here is neither the effective presence of the 
king at diverse places simultaneously nor that of Agni at 
all places. The real burden of the mantra, on the 
contrary, is the exposition of oneness of the essence of 
the Supreme Being assuming diverse forms at different 
places and in different times and thus appearing as 
divinities of diverse forms, as the seer states; The grand 
essence of gods is but one.’ Just as the image of the king 
is adduced here to bolster the greatness and oneness of 
Agni, even so Agni in its turn has been brought in to 
illustrate the immensity and oneness of the Divine 
essence. It, indeed, is used here to illustrate certain 
attributes of the Divine rather than as a source of 
deduction of the idea of them. And there is a vast 
difference between illustration and deduction. While 
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deduction is the process of understanding something 
entirely unknown, illustration is the way to concretising 
anything already known. This confusion between 
illustration and deduction has done inestimable harm to 
the understanding of the real thrust of the Vedic 
expression and indeed to the psyche of the seer himself. 

In the next mantra of the hymn, the creative dynamics 
of the Supreme Being is illustrated through the kindred 
act of Agni. Production of fire from a pair of fire-sticks 
was sufficient to bring home to the seer the idea of 
presence of it in dry wood at least. The same fire, 
however, is understood by him also as the agent of 
growth and fruition earlier when the plant is green. 
Going still back, the very sprouting of the seed is the 
work of fire inherent in it. All this bears out the fact that 
fire is present in the plant right from the very beginning. 
Sprouting, growing and fructifying of vegetation without 
mating is indicative of the creative power of Agni which 
otherwise is supposed to be only destructive. Moreover, 
Agni is but one and yet it acts as the agent of creation m 
legions of plants throughout the world. This fact bears 
out the immensity of the might it possesses. In view of 
this, Visvamitra makes use of Agni to drive home 
illustratively the idea of creative dynamics of the 
Supreme Being by virtue of which He, though only one, 
has created the world in all its diversity as well as 
immensity.® 

In the eighth mantra of the h 5 Tnn, Agni again is adduced 
to bring out the uniqueness and transcendence of the 
Supreme Being. It is conceived here as a warrior 
engaged in fighting. Just as a good fighter makes all 


i i Ibid., III. 55.5. 
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those take to their heels who are close to him or move 
towards him charged with the sense of enmity, even so 
all those who come towards Agni get repulsed by it 
burning brilliantly. As intellect, it operates also in the 
inner being of the individual quite beyond the reach of 
the senses. So is the case with the Supreme Being. He is 
one and yet so mighty as to win over as well as to stand 
apart from all those who pose their reality as 
independent of Him. He also lies in the inmost being of 
one and all beyond the reach of the senses.'^ 

This conception of the Divine is protot 5 q)al of one the 
Taittiriya Upani§ad makes out regarding Him as the 
being out of fear from whom the wind blows, the sun 
rises and Indra along with Agni moves out and so does 
the god of death.® It is also interesting to note that 
immediately after describing the Supreme Being as the 
mysterium tremendum in the present mamtra, the 
author of the Upani§ad proceeds further to pronounce 
Him as one from whom words along with mind come 
back without getting access to Him.* 

Now if the first part of the ^gvedic mantra forms the 
prototype of the idea expressed by the former 
Upani§adic verse, the second part of it anticipates the 
idea of the latter one. Thus, the mantra, as a whole 
depicts the Divine as one, mighty and tremendous 
controller of the world l 5 dng beyond the reach of senses 
and hence operating imperceptively. As such, this 
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portion of the Upani§ad seems to be very much based on 
this mantra of Visvamitra’s. 

The next mantra, in the h 5 nnn, views the Supreme Being 
as the eternal agent of inter-communication and 
watchfulness operating in one and all. These attributes 
are brought out again through the medium of Agni. The 
latter is characterised here as a grey-haired messenger 
obtaining in vegetations on one hand and moving along 
the shining heaven in the form of the sun on the other. 
He is one, says the seer, and yet assuming various forms 
He observes us all. This role of Agni is considered as 
illustrative of how one and the same Supreme Being 
pervades ever 3 d;hing with His power of being as well as 
consciousness. He incarnates Himself in each individual 
and observes all indwelling them. If Agni pervades all as 
the principle of heat emd light, the Supreme Being 
pervades each and everything as the principle of 
existence and consciousness. Though appearing in so 
diverse forms amd capacities as the principle of heat in 
plaints on one hand and as the mighty sun in the sky on 
the other, Agni is one and the same everywhere in 
essence. Even so the Supreme Being, though so diverse 
in His role in the world, is but one. Herein lies His 
greatness. 10 


The oneness and greatness of the Supreme Being, 
however, are brought out most vividly by the last mantra 
to Agni. In this hymn the latter is viewed as the all- 
pervading and all-protecting being dwelling in 
immortality and guairding the loftiest position. As such. 
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he is said to be aware of the entire creation.” In this 
mantra Agni gets identified with Vi§nu, the highest 
among gods. In this capacity, he plays the role of the 
guardian of the highest step of existence by virtue of 
dwelling eternally in blessedness and immortality. In 
fact, in the Brahmanas, Agni is considered as the 
lowermost pole of the Divine while Vi§pu as the highest 
one, all the other gods coming between them.^^ in the 
mantra under consideration this idea of polarity gets 
eliminated due to identification of Agni with Vi§nu and 
transference of the latter’s role entirely to the former. 
The idea of polarity is, indeed, a result of disparateness 
in the Divine while elimination of it leads to restoration 
of Its oneness. Just as the symbol ultimately merges 
with what it is commissioned to symbolise, even so Agni 
in this maintra merges with the Supreme Being on being 
accorded the role of Vi§nu. He comes to be considered as 
absolutely one, great, eternal, blissful, omniscient and 
basis of the being of all. This is exactly what qualifies 
the Supreme Being. 

III. Elucidation of the Supreme Being through the Sun 

Surya is another divinity through which Visvamitra has 
viewed the immensity and oneness of the Supreme 
Being. Needless to point out that in the celebrated 
Gayatrl Mantra it is the sun which has been used to 
inculcate the notion of the Supreme Being. However, 
while in the Gayatri mantra the basis of the choice of the 
sun to represent the Supreme Being is his brilliance, in 
the mantra under consideration, it is the eimazing feat of 
him which is used to drive home the idea of oneness and 
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immensity of the Being. In the first one of these 
mantras, the seer refers to the surprising scheme of 
things under which the sun sets far away in the west 
and then subsequently rises at am equadly distant place 
in the east and then moves, as on the previous day, 
unrestrained across the whole of the sky. Seemingly, he 
is bom of the Earth but is brought up and nourished by 
the Heaven. He is one, though he has two agencies in 
the form of the Heaven and the Earth as his mothers. 
These mutually contrasting positions regarding the sun 
put up on such a vast canvas as the vista of the heaven 
and the earth is used by the seer to drive home the idea 
of immensity and oneness of the Divine. The amazing 
feats of the sun have been attributed by him to the laws 
of Mitra and Varuija. These laws must have a certain 
common basis for making operation possible. That 
basis, according to the seer, is formed by the Supreme 
Being by virtue of His immensity and oneness. 

The second mantra in this order views the sun playing 
the same roles in his oneness with Agni and thus 
forming a still better symbol of the Supreme Being in His 
oneness as well as immensity. He, according to the seer, 
has the Heaven and the Earth as his two mothers. As 
Agni, He serves as the messenger of gods and takes His 
seat majestically in sacrifices. As the sun. He dwells 
below the earth and moves high in the sky. All this, 
according to the seer, is sufficient to bear out the Divine 
in His pervasiveness as well as immensity. One and 
the same entity can act as the sun in the sl^, as Agni on 
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the earth, and even as sun can rest below the earth and 
move in the sky and can combine such mutually distant 
entities as the heaven and the eairth in one homogenous 
fold and yet be so loving as to be sung about in sweetest 
possible words. Does it not bespeak of the presence of 
one blissful divine principle behind the entire scenario of 
nature? 

There is also a third mantra in this hymn in which the 
sun appears more comprehensively as Savitr and 
symbolises the Supreme Being more intimately. Savity 
stands for the principle of universal stimulation for 
creation, as is obvious from the derivative meaning of 
the word. He is, therefore, described in this mantra as 
Tva^t^f, the Creator. He is of omni-form and has given 
birth to beings in various ways. All created beings are 
intimately connected with him. By virtue of this all- 
embracing creative power of him, Savity is perhaps the 
best symbol of the Supreme. This is evident from the 
Gayatri mantra also. Choice of Savitf in all his 
universality as well as soul-stirring luminousness has 
proved so appealing in this mantra that it is accorded a 
unique position amongst the mantras. Surya, indeed, is 
just a manifestation of Savitj, though, of course, the 
most impressive one. This has led to the symbolisation 
of him most intimately by Surya. Symbolisation of the 
Supreme Being by Savitf is a step forward in the same 
direction or indeed the final step where the symbol gets 
coincided with what it is intended to symbolise. 


IV. The Supreme as S)anbolised by U§as 


U§as in her primeval form is another allied figure used 
by Visvamitra to give us an idea of his vision of the 
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Divine. Dawn is obviously the best indicator of the 
sunrise. If this is the case today, how richer in 
colour the dawn must have been during the first rising 
of the sun at the time of its formation! This primeval 
natural scenario, mistaken by Sri Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
as to refer to the polar view of the solar phenomenon, 
has dawned upon the mind of Visvamitra as an apt 
analogue of the primeval situation in which the Divine 
chose to manifest Himself in the form of primeval divine 
beings, their cosmic laws and the cosmos itself one after 
the other. The primeval dawns presuppose the primeval 
night which in the famous Aghamar§aria Hymn of the 
Rgveda is said to have arisen immediately after Rta and 
Satya were bom of the brilliant tapas of the Supreme 
Being. Birth of night, according to this hymn, is 
followed by emergence of the surging sea and year- 
length time bifurcated into day and night. After 
emergence of the day and night were born the sun and 
the moon.i® Thus Aghamar§ana refers to two nights, one 
coming immediately after the emergence of Rta and 
Satya and the other in plural immediately before the 
creation of the sun. As these nights are viewed in the 
plural, so are the dawns of Visvamitra. It appears, 
therefore, likely that the nights understood behind the 
dawn of Visvamitra’s are these very nights as visualised 
by Aghamar§ana. They form the source of matter as well 
as of physical world comprising all that lies between the 
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heaven and the earth including the sun and the moon 
which give rise to the scenario of day, night and dawn. 

On the basis of the above details it can fmrly be 
surmised that the dawns coming prior to the rising of 
the sun daily would have served Visvamitra to shape his 
vision of the primeval dawns emerging from nights 
forming the source of matter while our sun would have 
given shape to the vision of the primeval sun emerging 
out of those nights and dawns. But since that primeval 
sun forming the original lump of matter could also not 
be regarded as ak§ara, absolutely imperishable by the 
seer, the imagery of the sun would have required to take 
a step back to the Eternal Being, - the ultimate source 
of the world characterised by perishability. 

By way of a similar regression, the seer would have used 
the daily dawn as an analogue of cosmic dawns and the 
latter as that of the primeval dawn associated with the 
Eternal Being. That ultimate dawn is the result of the 
all-comprehending tapas of the Eternal Being on the 
metaphysical plane and hence may also be regarded to 
have the possibility of coming to the mind of the seer in 
course of his elevated sadhana prior to the vision of the 
Eternal. The dawns mentioned in the mantra under 
consideration are possibly, therefore, the primeval ones 
looming large before the inner eye of the seer and 
forming the background of emergence of the ak^ara from 
within them in the inmost being of him. By-products of 
the tapas of the ak§ara on the metaphysical plane are 
the laws of gods known collectively as 5^3- while on the 
human plane they get formulated as rules of sacrifice 
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through which gods are sought to be motivated and 
propitiated.^® 

V. The Supreme Being as brought out by the Heaven 
and the Earth 

Along with the luminaries such as Agni, Surya and 
U§as, the heaven and the earth have also been used by 
Visvamitra as a window to the vision of the Supreme 
Being. For instance, at one place, he envisages the 
heaven and the earth as two milching cows, one being 
the mother while the other her daughter. The mother 
yields milk only when suckled by the daughter. The seer 
offers prayer to them at the seat of Rta. Obviously the 
heaven is represented by the motherly cow while the 
earth by her suckling young one. This is a significant 
observation inasmuch as it appears otherwise to the 
commonsense as a part of the visual vista. The earth is 
taken by the seer to have her origin in the heaven, which 
now stands vindicated scientifically. The calf which is 
conceived as drawing milk from them is understandably 
the sun drawing sustenance from both, the heaven and 
the earth. It is, indeed, by the sucking power of the sun 
that the atmosphere is made wet and worthy of living. 
Thus aU these three, appearing otherwise as entirely 
disjointed entities, are visualised by the seer as forming 
a whole connected with one another as members of a 
family. It is due to this organic relationship among them 
that they together happen to give rise to organic life from 
within them. Vision of the organic relationship obtaining 
among them, on the other hand, leads ultimately to 
admittance of the working of one Divine Being behind 
the fagade of diversity created by them. While the 
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oneness of the Divine accrues out of the vision of the 
organic relationship among different constituents of the 
cosmos. His immensity follows from the requisite 
capacity to sustain together such massive and mighty 
entities as the sky, the earth, the sun, the moon or 
indeed the entire array of planets and stars so as to 
make an organic whole and result eventually in the 
emergence of organic beings of numberless varieties on 
this earth alone. Production and sustenance of organic 
beings out of seemingly inorganic entities is indeed a 
mysterious act explicable satisfactorily only with the 
admittance of an all-pervading principle of organismic 
nature. 


VI. Rta as a Pointer to the Supreme Being 

How does the Divine impart organismic capability and 
life-creating potentiality to the visual vista comprising 
the heaven and the earth? To put it in other words, how 
can the Eternal meet the ephemeral and result in such a 
homogenous effect as the emergence of organic beings? 
This question is raised by the seer himself through the 
imagery of the cow and the calf. In this imagery Agni 
itself is conceived as a calf bom of the earth who is 
symbolised as a cow. Though born of the earth, Agni, 
the calf, is being licked by the heaven who is also 
symbolised as another motherly cow. Exactly like a cow, 
the heaven lows while licking the calf. As a cow, it also 
emits milk in the form of water. It is this water which 
serves as the sap of life on this earth. What, however, is 
the source of this water? “By what creative movement,” 
asks the seer, “the cow happens to have her udder 
filled?” He identifies Rta as the ultimate source of the 
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milk of the heavenly cow. Needless to point out that ^ta, 
in the Vedic scheme of things, is the d5mamics of the 
Eternal making itself operative on the imperative of the 
latter. It is the custodian of the creative desire of Him. It 
is static as well as dynamic. It operates as the principle 
of dynamics on one hand and as that of settled order in 
the midst of the dynamics on the other. Thus, it acts as 
a mediator between the Eternal and the ephemeral as 
also as the ultimate source of the sap of life milked by 
the heavenly cow and supplied to the earth for feeding 
Agni as a calf. Agni, the calf, having taken the milk of 
the heavenly cow, transforms it into vitality which 
ultimately comes to serve as the source of life on this 
earth. It is in this dynamics of the emergence of life out 
of the Eternal that lies, according to the seer, the 
immensity and oneness of the Supreme Being .20 

According to another vision of the seer, the heaven and 
the earth are united with each other by Indra as two 
massive bowls filled with treasure and making the deity 
famous by virtue of possession of it. This state of things, 
points out the seer, bears out the immensity as well as 
oneness of the Supreme Being.ai This vision is based on 
the commonsense spectacle of the visual vista under 
which the heaven and the earth appear to enclose a vast 
spherical space between them by being united with each 
other. The space inside them is not empty either. It is 
bristling with treasures that serve as a means of 
subsistence of all those who dwell within their fold. 
Accomplishment of this fact under which the two 
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massive bowls are conjoined and filled with 
inexhaustible means of subsistence, is, according to the 
seer, a powerful indicator of the immensity and oneness 
of the Supreme Being, since the massivity, vastness and 
homogeneity of this spectacle resulting ultimately in the 
emergence of organic and self-conscious beings aspiring 
for their divine destiny can by no means be the work of 
anyone less than the Divine Himself. 

Additional presence of the sun in the same spectacle 
makes it a still clearer indicator of the immensity and 
oneness of the Divine. Gods are many and so are the 
manes. By virtue of playing the vital role in the 
emergence and sustenance of the cosmos in its different 
spheres, each one of the gods is important. So are the 
manes on account of being our forerunners in treading 
the higher path. Due to their multiplicity and 
limitations, however, some of them may prove harmful 
in the venture of man towards things higher. But the 
presence of the sun as the leading light between the 
heaven and the earth, observes the seer, is a sure source 
of confidence to him that notwithstanding all its 
massivity and diversity of objects and functions involved 
in its making, there is an all-comprehending divinity 
which underlies and controls everything here and serves 
as our surest guide and guardian. As the sun controls 
and sustains our visual vista cind serves as a source of 
light by virtue of which the vista is made possible for us, 
even so the Divine can impart to us the knowledge by 
means of which we may not only live unhindered in this 
world but may also know the Divine Himself .22 
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It is interesting to note that there is a close 
correspondence between Visvamitra’s vision of Dyaus, 
Prthivi and Surya on one hand and the thrust of idea in 
the Gayatri mantra on the other, if, of course, taken in 
conjunction with the Vydhitis. The Vydhftis refer to the 
earth, the atmosphere and the heaven respectively. 
Against the vast background of these three regions, the 
seer proposes to meditate on the loveliest light of Savit? 
so as to get stimulated the wisdom latent in him. 
Interestingly enough, what has been put so summarily 
in this mantra, is made out rather elaborately in the 
mantras quoted above in which Dyaus, and Pythivi have 
been brought in figuratively as the most motherly cows 
and Surya as the calf so as to bring home the idea of the 
immensity and oneness of the Divine. Thus, they seem 
to be preparatory to Visvamitra’s final jump to the 
Gayatri mantra placed at the end of the collection of 
mantras seen by him and his followers. With its most 
sublime proposition of meditation on the supernal light 
of Savitf quite in transcendence of the entire visual vista 
of the earth, the atmosphere and the interstellar space, 
the Gayatri indeed presents the climax of human 
ideation and sddkand. 

VII. Time and Space as a Sheath of the Supreme Being 

Time and space, along with all their manifestations in 
the form of whatever is there in the universe, form a 
sheath enshrouding the Divine. In order to reach the 
latter, one has to deal with the sheath edso. There have 
been thinkers who have sought to negate the reedity of 
them considering them as some sort of a mirage or the 
like. This obviously was disruptive of the harmony of 
things necessary for a homogeneous living. The modem 
man, on the other hand, has come to think that time 
and space in themselves form the ultimate reality out of 
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which everything whatever has emerged. As against both 
these viewpoints, Visvamitra admits the reality ol the 
sheath as well as that of what is enshrouded in the 
sheath and instead of trying to negate, destroy or over¬ 
affirm it, he has sought active cooperation of it in 
reaching the Divine enshrouded in it, in all His 
immensity and oneness. P^'thivI, Antarik§a and Dyaus as 
bhuh, bhuvah and svah have not only been used by him 
as stepping stones to the Divine but have also been 
regarded as conscious and active elevators to Him. 

As is the case with space, so it is with time. Visvamitra 
considers time as uniformly one, happening to assume 
different forms under different circumstances for 
carrying out the mission of the Divine to manifest 
Himself in diverse forms aind yet to continue to remain 
all the same in His oneness as well as immensity. The 
most tangible form of time which is there before us is 
the division of day eind night. Visvamitra views them as 
twin sisters shaped differently as black and white. There 
is a clear contrast between the white and the black and 
yet both are fully cooperative in giving diverse shapes 
and colours to things in the universe. It is due to the 
dynamics of time that things get manifested in the 
world. Indeed the Divine would not have manifested 
Himself in the form of the world, had time not been 
there to serialise the event of manifestation. Day and 
night are, therefore, conceived as two mares yoked to the 
chariot of the Divine to take Him on the path of creative 
movement. Their difference in colour leaves its impress 
on the produce. The variety of the products, however, 
does not impair the oneness of their source. The 
immensity of the source safeguards the oneness against 
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all the possibility of disintegration under the stress of 
the mind-boggling diversity.23 

Further, day and night have been visualised by the seer 
as two footsteps of time, one hidden, while the other 
manifest and yet both of them being full of wonders. 
They are uniform in their movement and yet diverse in 
their directions. This uniformity of essence and goal in 
the midst of the diversity of form and direction of time 
engaged in the manifestation of the Divine bears out, 
agaiin, the immensity and oneness of Him.^^ The Divine 
is one but the time manifesting Him through its 
movement makes Him look as many by virtue of the 
difference of its two footsteps, i.e. the day and the night. 
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I. Agni 


nJhe unrwalUd constancy of the Vedic thought lies in its 
integrality. By entering into the depth of their purified 
being, Vedic seers saw things in their total perspective 
and entire range of relationships as well as stages of 
transformation. Visvamitra’s vision of Agni illustrates 
this observ'ation very well. As has already been stated, 
Visvamitra was constantly in touch with Agni by way of 
performing agnihotra thrice a day besides taking part in 
larger sacrifices from time to time, including the 
asvamedha. If proximity to Agni facilitated abundance of 
visions relating to Agni produced by him, it is these 
visions themselves which drew him closer eind closer to 
Agni until at last he had the vision of his complete 
oneness with it. Thus, while the institution of sacrifice 
brought tangibility as well as abundance to the seer’s 
vision of Agni, the visions themselves helped a lot in the 
elevation of the status of sacrifice to the level where it 
came to represent the cosmos in miniature. In his 
concluding mantra addressed to Agni, the seer observes: 

“So that we may choose you here today, O 
highly knowledgeable invoker of gods, in 
the progress of this sacrifice, you having 
reached the Eternal and having yourself 
completely merged in the Eternal, with all 
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your awareness and understanding of It, 
please do come to Soma.”^ 

In this mantra, there are clear indications to a twofold 
movement of Agni. On one hand, he is said to have 
moved towards the Eternal and merged himself in It 
and, on the other, he is invoked to come down to the 
sacrifice and to Soma with his awareness and knowledge 
of the Eternal. While Agni’s march towards the Eternal 
is propelled by the institution of sacrifice, his return 
from the Eternad is staged mainly by the vision of the 
seer. 

Accordingly, Visvamitra visualises Agni to have been 
born out of the Eternal Being. He, as a master of the 
seven invokers, observes the seer, has shone from the 
Etemad. He has grown in the lap of the divine mother 
Aditi by feeding on her bosom. Being born of the belly of 
the Asura, he, the lovely one, does not blink at all .2 
While looking for the meaning of this account, what we 
may find for certain is that the seven hotr priests 
referred to as working under the aegis of Agni are related 
to each one of the seven planes of being which elsewhere 
in the Samhita have been represented symbolically as 
the seven pedestals formed around the sacrificial pit.^ 
Agni, the divine invoker, has appointed one hotf priest 
at each plane of being on his behalf which bears out his 
lordship over all these planes. The mother, in whose lap 
he grows, is Aditi while the Asura, from whose belly he is 
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said to have been born, is Dak§a. This is what is stated 
clearly elsewhere in the Samhita where it has been 
observed that while Non-Being and Being lie in the 
highest heaven in the birth of Dak§a and the lap of Aditi, 
our Agni is the first to be born of ^ta.** It is under the 
imperative of Rta that Aditi and Dak§a give birth to Agni 
and nourish him. The Asura, from whose beUy Agni is 
said to have been born, is Dak§a himself. It is on 
account of his divine origin that Agni does not blink at 
all and remains constantly awake. Thus, Visvamitra’s 
vision, as embodied in the mantra under consideration 
makes out Agni as having his source in the Eternal and 
as having been bom of the divine parents under the 
imperative of i^ta. 

Being bom of the Eternal, Agni essentially is eternal and 
it is as such that he gets himself embodied in morteils as 
the most cherishable eternal light, as has been stated by 
Bharadvaja elsewhere in the Samhita. Bharadvaja calls 
him as the first hotr priest in the same mantra.® If Agni 
is embodied, on one hand, as the immortal conscious¬ 
ness in mortals, he, on the other, has expanded himself 
so as to pervade the seven rivers nourishing Agni as 
their young child, white at the time of birth and reddish 
when coming of age. Just as mares turn to their young 
ones as soon as they are born, even so the rivers come 
around the newly born child Agni who got bedecked by 
gods.® 


#4^ W8 ggjin l 1 Ibid., X.5. 7. 
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This vision of the seer accounts very well for Agni’s 
pervasion of the cosmos conceived as consisting of seven 
planes of being moving fast. Rivers as well as mares 
s 5 mibolise that mobility. Indeed, it is due to the fast 
mobility of motherly mares or rivers that Agni has been 
so rapid in his cosmic pervasion. Being bom of the 
etem^ly constant, Agni in his essence is also eternally 
consteint. He becomes dynamic owing to riding the crest 
of the planes of being. Conversely, there is the possibility 
of the planes of being becoming dynamic owing to their 
attraction towairds Agni, their newly bom child. Anjway, 
in his dynamic role in the cosmos, Agni is visualised by 
the seer as the creator of worlds besides being conceived 
also as the supplier of gods."^ 

The dynamism of Agni has also been brought out by the 
seer’s vision of him as the charioteer of Rta, the great. In 
this role, he moves in diverse directions and serves gods 
as their priest.* In another mantra, he is prayed by the 
seer to yoke to the chariot of Rta two such horses as are 
hairy, light-shedding and red in colour.® They are yet to 
be yoked by means of ropes meant for the purpose. Here 
obviously the mobile universal scenario is visualised as 
the chariot of Rta while the sun and the moon with all 
their mobility and emission of rays of light have been 
conceived as a pair of horses drawing the chariot under 
the imperative of Agni. In view of this, he has been 
considered as a custodian of Rta, the law of universal 
d 5 mamics.io He embodies Rta in him for making it 
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operate in the universe. Being bom of ^ta, he is so 
colossal as to have been prayed by the great Heaven and 
the Earth for his magnification in sacrifice. On account 
of being tme and possessed of ^ta, they are supposed to 
stand facing each other in a grand sacrifice. xhis is 
how the whole of the cosmos is visualised by the seer as 
a sacrificial ground. Agni is there by virtue of being the 
child of ^ta while the Heaven eind the Earth make their 
presence meaningful by serving as guardians of ^ta. 
When this cosmic sacrifice gets condensed into the 
sacrifice performed at the human level, Agni, the Heaven 
and the Earth get themselves represented there in their 
respective miniatures. Here Rta becomes sacrifice while 
Agni acts as its child and the Heaven and the Earth 
become the guairdians of this child. 

In the vision of the seer, Agni is also associated with 
water. If he was bom of ^ta and brought up in the lap 
of Aditi, he was provided with strength by glorious 
waters. He laid himself down in the source of Rta 
considering it as his dwelling place which proved to be 
water of his own sisters.^* As is evident from the 
coincidence of water with the source of Rta, this water is 
as primeval as Rta itself. It is the same water which has 
been referred to in the Hiranyagarbha Hymn as 
pervading the whole of the cosmos in the beginning eind 
giving birth to Agni as the essence of all gods.i'^ This is 
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evident from another mantra of Visvamitra’s in which 
Agni is prayed to go to heavenly waters and talk to gods 
in their original seat lying in the luminous world beyond 
the range of the sun as well as stretching downward A* 
This point gets further confirmed by yet another mantra 
in which Agni is described as a brood of waters as well 
as a creator who has created the dawns A* This 
description evidently shows waters bearing Agni in their 
womb as l 5 dng above the light of dawns. This is also 
suggested by the mantra quoted immediately above it in 
which waters bearing Agni, are characterised as 
heavenly and as lying above the sun. Thus, they are 
quite coincident with the original stuff of creation, 
perhaps of the same order as the prakrti mooted out 
subsequently by the Sahkhyas. While ^ta brings order 
to this primeval stuff of creation, Agni emerging out of it 
on a.ccount of it being processed by Rta, serves as an 
instrument of further transformation. 

This view of Agni is expressed through the symbolism of 
cow and calf also. In one of the mantras, the great Agni 
is said to lie unmoved in the unitary abode of creation. 
When wishing to manifest himself, he enters in the 
midst of the heaven and the earth. The expanded, un¬ 
aging and unharmed cows act as spouses of the far- 
strider and yield sweet milk for Agni.^'^ This description 
obviously refers to both the positions of Agni, i.e. the 
static and the d 5 mamic. He is static while lying outside 
the purview of the heaven and the earth. Needless to 
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point out that it is the dynamics of space-time which 
makes things d 5 mamic. Anything lying outside the 
purview of space-time would, therefore, necessarily be 
static. So was Agni while lying outside the range of the 
heaven and the earth. When the Eternal Stasis allows 
itself to become dynamic, it expands itself giving rise to 
space and continues giving birth to time. The desire of 
the Eternal Stasis to become dynamic assumes the form 
of Agni and expands itself in the form of space 
represented by the heaven and the earth. The latter are 
spread around, are un-aging and unviolable and are 
governed by the Supreme Being. It is they who sustain 
the new-born child of the Eternal, bom of the Waters of 
the Eternal acting as its Creatrix. Owing to their power 
of sustenance, they are conceived as cows yielding 
ambrosial milk. They are owned by the Supreme Being 
who as the Far-Strider, urugdya, has brought them out 
and maintains them through His dynamics. Agni is His 
desire to create and is therefore conceived elsewhere as 
the first and only child of ^ta, having in him the 
potentiality of the cow and the bull both together before 
getting manifested as the male and female separately as 
agents of creation.^8 

Thus, in view of Visvamitra, Agni is transcendent 
essentially and immanent in his manifestation. Both 
these states of Agni are made out clearly by the seer in 
another mantra in which referring to Agni, he observes 
that as soon as born he pervades the entire space 
covered by the heaven and the earth and transcends 
them. It is by virtue of his transcendence in particular 
that he deserves worship from us. His seven-tongued 
manifestations are expected by the seer to speeik out 
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this truth so as to be audible to both, the heaven and 
the earth. 

Another vision of the seer confirms that Agni is the great 
son of Tva§tif, the divine architect. He is un-aging since 
he has his source in the Eternal. On entering into the 
universe, however, he is made to flow by the flowing 
planes of being which provide him also with energy. 
Shining with his limbs in the unitary abode, he has 
entered into the heaven and the earth as if they were 
one and the same .20 This vision shows that Agni has his 
source in the Eternal and is born particularly out of Its 
creative power. Though, being a child of the eternally 
constant, he, when born, is made to flow with the 
universal stream. The flow infuses in him energy which, 
as a matter of fact, lies in the flow itself. At the time of 
Agni’s entry into it, the universe was uniformly one 
expanse without any bifurcation into heaven and earth 
or the higher and the lower. It is through the creative 
action of Agni that it gets divided into different regions 
including the heaven and the earth. Thus the vision has 
a wonderful bearing on the modem scientific theory of 
creation of clusters, gcilaxies, stars and planets etc. out 
of the ball of fire exploding out of heat and density, 
sparking around to form the heavenly bodies and thus 
resulting in the creation of various regions in the 
otherwise uniformly one expanse of space. 

By virtue of having his origin in the Transcendent as 
also on account of pervading the entire space, Agni is to 
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be found everywhere. He has been characterised as 
parijman, one moving all around. This is also the precise 
meaning of his another adjectival name vaisvdnara. His 
universal presence, however, is notable particularly in 
three places, i.e., the heaven, the atmosphere and the 
earth. In the heaven he manifests himself in the form of 
heavenly bodies including the sun. In the atmosphere he 
takes the form of lightning while on the earth he reveals 
himself in as many forms as there are beings both living 
and non-living. The objects, through which he 
meinifests himself, no matter be they in the heaven or on 
the earth, serve as fuel for his burning. Otherwise he is 
simply the son of energy, sahasah sunuh. These fuels 
have been sanctified and provided to him by gods. 
Provision of fuel to the sacrificial fire at the human level 
is only a miniature enactment of the cosmic sacrifice in 
which Agni has been provided with the heavenly, 
atmospheric and earthly fuels by gods on a permanent 
basis. Maintenemce of the universal process is what is 
envisaged on behalf of gods through this cosmic 
sacrifice, particularly in the heaven and the atmosphere. 
Embodiment of Agni on the earth, on the other hand, is, 
as the seer visualises, meant for enjoyment of the 
mortals .21 

Visvamitra, indeed, visualises the manifestations of Agni 
as of two vmieties, perpetual and ephemeral. The 
heavenly, atmospheric and earthly form the first variety 
while sacrifice performed by humans comes under the 
second one. The former is meant for the understanding 
of the latter in its proper perspective. The seer performs 
sacrifice on the largest possible extent just to capture as 
vividly as possible the state of things under which Agni 
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is latent in each and everything bom on the earth, the 
heaven and the atmosphere .22 in fact, Visvamitra is 
enamoured more by the vision of Agni’s latent presence 
in each and everything on the earth than by this 
tangible appearance in the heaven and the atmosphere. 
In the heavenly bodies, Agni lies rather permanently. 
This is testified by the aeonic ages of these bodies. In 
contrast to them, earthly objects, particularly living 
beings, are extremely short-lived. Even then, 
however, Agni indwelling them, is in himself undecaying 
and immortal. Bodies may change, but the fire 
enlivening them remains always the same un-aging 
principle. This vision of immortal Agni, indwelling mortal 
coils looks so impressive to the seer that he comes to 
regard Agni as worthy of sacrifice and entreats him to 
take the seer in his good wishes .23 


Agni, according to Visvamitra, has indeed been created 
or manifested by the secret wisdom of the Divine. This is 
why he is so adorable and is actually adored by means 
of mantras representing the wisdom on the occasion of 
his manifestation from the pair of fire-sticks. Rooted in 
the divine wisdom, he extends himself to the earth 
through the agency of the heaven for impregnating living 
beings here. In this act of procreation, he is all the time 
accompanied by the father of Dak§a, that is the 
Supreme Divine Being .24 Indeed the latter does not get 
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things done by His deputies while Himself remaining 
away from the scene of action. Rather He keeps Himself 
involved with each and every point, moment and mode 
of action, no matter who the actual agent of action be, 
since He is the essence of one and all and the essential 
doer of every shred of action. On account of his constant 
association with the Supreme Being or indeed due to his 
inhering in the essence of that Being, Agni is visualised 
by the seer as capable of assuming the form and playing 
the role of various divinities such as Mitra and Varuna 
as also pla 5 dng in sacrifice the role of the Adhvaryu as 
well as of the Hotr priest. He is considered as friendly to 
what is static, such as the mountain, as also to what is 
mobile, such as the river .25 in this capacity, he is also 
visualised as Vaisv^ara, Matarisvan and Byhaspati all 
in one. He is supposed to play such mutually 
contradictory roles as of the inspired seer on one hand 
and of the listener on the other, as also of guest on one 
side and of the swift traveller on the other .26 

In the vision of the seer, Agni represents the Supreme 
Being not only as the original creative force, physical 
force, stuff of creation and the divine agent of creation 
but £dso as His consciousness. This is evident from 
Visv^itra’s characterisation of him as the creative will 
of the seer-poet, seer-poet of the people, cognisant of the 
creations of seer-poets, supremely conscious and 
unfailing poet and as one getting expansion through the 
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seer’s creation.^^ These equations are based not on 
speculation but on the seer’s practical experience of his 
identity with Agni as the knower of all with brilliant 
power of seeing in his eyes, ambrosia in his mouth, as 
being the threefold light, measurer of the intermediate 
space and as undiminishing illumination as well as 
oblation itself.^* This mighty experience eliminates from 
the seer all dichotomies created by mind in the form of 
distinction between the subject and the object, the seer 
and the seen, the mortal and the immortal, the earth 
and the heaven as well as the eater and the food. In this 
perspective of his experience, Agni is realised 
subjectively as well as objectively, as spiritual as well as 
physical, as the creative stuff of the individual as well as 
that of the cosmos, as consumer as well as what is 
consumed in the sacrifice of the universal dynamics, 
adhvara. 


II. Indra 

Besides Agni, Indra is another divinity extolled by 
Visvamitra most extensively. The most fundsimental 
vision, the seer has regarding Indra, relates to the 
multitudinousness of forms he assumes through his 
creative wiU. In the seer’s view, Indra is used to 
assuming all possible forms both conceivable and 
actually existing in the creation. He calls this power of 
assuming diverse forms by one and the same divinity as 
mdyd, the power of creation. His reference to this power 
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in the plural is meant probably to indicate the 
multiplicity of these powers possessed by Indra, perhaps 
as many as there are manifestations of his prototypal 
form. The prototypal form is the nucleus of his body 
while the multiplicity of forms in the world gets 
fashioned after it by the creative powers of him. These 
powers are operating around the nucleus form. 

Thus, as a matter of principle, the nucleus form seems 
to be absolutely immobile while the rest of the multitude 
of forms fashioned after it are constantly undergoing 
processes of formation, deformation and reformation. 
This is obvious from the seer’s observation in the first 
pgirt of the mantra that the great god has constantly 
been assuming forms by exercising his creative powers 
from within his own body.^^ This may be conceived as 
the potter’s wheel producing a multitude of vessels while 
moving on one and the same axis, with this difference, 
however, that while the potter’s wheel creates vessels by 
moving itself, Indra creates the multiplicity of forms 
through the agency of his creative powers, mdydh. We 
find an array of solar imagery involved in Visvamitra’s as 
well as other seers’ account of Indra. 

This, however, does not mean to suggest that Indra is 
nothing but the physical sun, because the latter cannot 
be responsible for the creation of all forms in the 
universe. On the contrary, the sun itself is one of the 
forms assumed by Indra, or, more precisely, produced 
by Indra out of himself through his mantras. It is also 
possible that on account of its brilliance and constancy 
of movement, the sun has been brought in here to 
illustrate Indra’s capability of stupendous movement in 
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the universe by way of creating all possible forms in this 
world. The prominence of the sun’s appearance from the 
earth may also be contributory to this imagery. 

Involvement of the imagery of the sun along with several 
other key points in this mantra becomes clearer if we 
over it in association with another similar mantra 
seen by Garga Bharadvaja and quoted so frequently by 
Vedantins particularly of Sankara’s school for validating 
the doctrine of maya. This mantra reads in translation 
as follows: 


“Immanent in each and every form, Indra 
has become the prototype of all forms. That 
(prototypal) form of him is worth seeing. 
Indra moves in multitudinous forms 
through the agency of his may as, as ten 
hundred horses are yoked to his chariot. 

Sahasra, thousand symbolises the infinity in the Veda. 
Indra’s chariot drawn by one thousand horses implies 
vgiy well the imagery of the solar disc moving across the 
sky along with the multitude of rays spreading all 
around. 

Indra, however, not being just a figurative 
representation of the sun, as is generally mistaken, but 
something of cosmic and extra-cosmic dimension, the 
imagery of the sun is intended to give an idea of his way 
of self-manifestation in both the mantras. While in 
Visv^itra’s mantra Indra’s swiftness of action in self¬ 
manifestation is brought out through an implicit 
reference to the velocity of light, in Garga’s mantra it has 
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been indicated through horses numbering one 
thousand. Horse is the symbol of speed as well as of the 
quantum of energy. If a chariot drawn by just a pair of 
horses can move so fast, how inestimably faster must it 
move when drawn by an infinite number of horses? 
Herein, according to Garga, lies the secret of all-around 
d 5 mamics of the world as also of the assumption of all 
possible forms by the basic creative force working at the 
root of the visible phenomenon. 

Visvamitra states almost the same thing in a slightly 
different way. He brings out the all-pervasiveness of 
Indra by referring to the stupendous speed of his 
movement, but without any reference to his chariot and 
horses. Chariot and horses, indeed, are just a symbolic 
means for giving expression to the immensity of the 
dynamics of Indra. This is more than evident from the 
Brhadaranyaka Upani§ad where, in connection with the 
exposition of the secret of the madhu-vidyd, the sage 
quotes the very same mantra seen by Garga and adds 
that it is Indra himself who acts as the horses number¬ 
ing thousand, ten thousand and even more than this, 
reaching up to the infinity. Further, identifying Indra 
with Brahman itself, he observes that this Brahman is 
unprecedented, as also nothing to follow it, nothing 
inner to it, nothing outside it and that this Atman is 
Brahmem, the experiencer of all.^i What indeed is stated 
so explicitly by the Upani§ad, lies implicit in 
Visvamitra’s mantra. In the first place, he shows the eill- 
pervasiveness of Indra without taking recourse to the 
imagery of the chariot and the horse. Secondly, while 
Garga also refers to the maya of Indra in the plural but 
in a way as if they were somewhat independent of Indra, 
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Visvamitra states about them as to have been created 
out of his own body. This observation of the seer is really 
very significant from the view point of Vedantic 
developments subsequently. While propounding his 
doctrine of mdyd, Sankara quotes Garga’s mantra and 
derives obvious support from it but he does not take 
note of Visvamitra’s mantra which possibly would have 
dissuaded him from leaving the status of mdyd 
undefined vis-d-uis Brahman. When this mantra 
explicitly states that the mdyds were created by Indra 
out of his body, how can we say that their relationship 
with Brahman was indefinable? In the third place, while 
Garga uses the imagery of the chariot and the horse for 
showing the multitudinous movement of Indra by way of 
creating all forms, Visvamitra points to Indra’s own 
mantras as the means of that creative movement. 
Mantra, in any case, is the idea of someone, particularly 
that of the Divine at least in this case. Thus, while in 
Garga’s description Indra is the ultimate divinity having 
a chariot, horses and mdyds being used by him for his 
creations but placed somewhat beside him, in 
Visvamitra’s account, he is the same Ultimate Divinity 
creating mdyds out of his own body and using his own 
ideas as the means of his creative movement. This 
obviously bears out his more intimateness to the 
Upani§adic viewpoint as compared to Garga’s. 

Besides this, the perspective in which the Upani§ad 
identifies Brahman with Atman through one of the most 
significant statements made by mankind as yet, 
ayamdtmd brahma, “this Atman itself is Brahman’, lies 
very well implied in Visvamitra’s vision of Indra as 
forming the essential prototype of all forms prevailing in 
the world and hence as being most cherishable. This 
vision obviously implies that it is really Indra as the 
Ultimate Divinity who fashions everything after himself 
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as well as indwells them all equally well. His giving his 
own form to everything in the world and indwelling them 
all individually as well as collectively, forms the essential 
metaphysical position under which alone Brahman can 
be discovered as identical with the Atman. Thus, 
Visvamitra’s vision forms the most intimate anticipation 
of the Upani§adic wisdom embedded in this significant 
statement. 

Curiously enough, it is also brimming with all those 
ideas which go to the making of Plato’s theory of Idea. 
According to Plato, everything in the world is a sheer 
reflection of something lying eternally in the heaven in 
the form of Ideas and these Ideas are ultimately united 
in the Idea of the Good. In view of this, does it not look 
absolutely possible to equate the Platonic Idea of the 
Good with Visvamitra’s Indra, who fashions everything 
in the world after his own essential form and himself 
remains something most cherishable? Can we any way 
take Indra’s cherishability as different from Plato’s Idea 
of the Good? 


Another significant point embedded in this mantra is the 
paradox of anrtupd and rtdud, the perfect follower of Rta 
drinking Soma in season and out of season. Rta is the 
principle of universal order. It is owning to the Supreme 
Divinity’s abiding by this principle that there lies order 
in the world. But, is that Divinity or Being einy way 
bound by this principle? If so, this in itself would be an 
adjunct of limitation put on Him and thus liable to 
render Him short of His supremacy. In contravention of 
this adjunct, Indra is said to drink Soma by breaking 
the imperatives of Rta. By virtue of this feature, Indra 
comes close to the Upani§adic Brahman as 
Sarvanubhuh, the experiencer of all, no matter be it 
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inside or outside, as there is nothing inside Him, and 
nothing outside. 

From the ethical viewpoint, this paradoxical behaviour of 
Indra has given an extremely important insight into the 
problem of free will and predetermination in this world. 
That everything is entirely predetermined is a position 
emerging from admittance of a wholly mechanical model 
of the universe on the physical level and acceptance of 
Rta as the sole principle guiding the universal dynamics 
on the metaphysical level. That, over and above, the 
mechanical f^ty and predictability there is also the 
probability of quantum jump and operation of free will, 
is a viewpoint emerging from admittance of the principle 
of quantum mechanics on the physical level and the 
Supreme’s autonomy vis-d-vis Rta on the metaphysical. 
When the Supreme with all the responsibility to run the 
affairs of the universe as per the provisions of Rta, can 
take the liberty of remaining also free of all those 
provisions, why can the individual also not exercise the 
same liberty in his behaviour, particularly as he is made 
exactly after the model of the Supreme HimselP Herein 
arises the scope for free will in life in the midst of all the 
constraints and predeterminations on the level of the 
individual quite in keeping with Indra, the Supreme 
Divinity, taking the liberty of breaking the laws of Rta in 
the enjoyment of his creative act as symbolised by his 
drinking Soma.. 

That Indra is the fundamental principle or agent of 
creation creating the world through the agency of nature 
is brought out through another mantra seen by 
Visvamitra. In this mantra, Indra has been conceived as 
a bull brought into association with various names of a 
cow. Further it has been observed that there are certain 
agents possessing miraculous creative power who 
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created form in Indra.®^ Now it is interesting to note that 
while in the mantra quoted a little earlier Indra is said to 
have been giving form to each and every being in this 
world, in the present one he himself is stated to have 
received his form from certain creative agents endowed 
with miraculous power. Since, in the mantras quoted at 
footnotes 29 and 30, mdyd has been used as equivalent 
to msmtra, the mdyinah in the present mantra can 
evidently be taken to refer to seers. By applying this 
equation to the interpretation of the mantra under 
consideration, we can safely infer that Indra is 
essentially formless and that he has been given form by 
seers themselves. 

In the present mantra the form with which he has been 
imbued is that of a bull. In view of conceiving of him as 
a buU, the cosmic creatrix operating in association with 
him has been conceived as a cow bearing several names. 
The names of the cow are indeed the potentialities to 
give birth to diverse forms. In this way, this mantra 
comes as a protot 5 q)e of that famous Upani§adic verse 
which presents the cosmic Creator and Creatrix as a 
pair of goat and he-goat of which the former, though 
only one, red, white and black in colour, when paired by 
the latter, produces a multitude of kids similar in form 
but dissimilar in colour.^s Now to compare the ^gvedic 
mantra with the Upani§adic one, we find the basic 
archet 5 rpal idea of pointing to the creation of the world in 
terms of procreation in common in both of them but 
with certain divergences. While the Upani§ad makes use 
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of the he-goat and goat to symbolise the Creator and the 
Creatrix, the Rgvedic mantra conceives of the two in the 
form of a bull and a cow respectively. Moreover, while 
the Rgvedic bull is conceived as only one, the Upani§ad 
brings in a pair of he-goats, one of which pairs with the 
goat while the other one shuns it. This duality in the he- 
goat is introduced to bring the imagery down from the 
cosmic to the level of the individual. Variations in the 
created beings caused by predominance of sattva, rajas 
or tamas in each one of them has led to replacement of 
the original cow by the tricolour goat producing severed 
kids at a time and of diverse colours. Lastly, the 
multiplicity of names associated with the Rgvedic cow 
has been substituted in the Upani§adic goat by the 
multiplicity of colours so as to bring out the difference 
between the three gui^as tangibly. 

From this comparison, it is obvious that the Rgvedic 
mantra is by no means just a cock and bull story but a 
summary and highly symbolic statement of the creation 
along with the processes and modes involved in it. 
According to it, the entire creation is organic, and it is 
through such a supposition alone that we can explain 
the necessary interrelatedness of things here. Secondly, 
while the Upani§ad comes down to the destiny of the 
individual with all his problems of attachment and 
detachment, the Rgvedic mantra remains concerned 
with the problem of formulating and imaging out the act 
of creation as a whole and suggesting how the individual 
has been created by the Creator Himself, of course after 
Him, through the medium of the Creatrix. Finally, while 
recounting the process of creation through the images of 
the bull and the cow, the seer makes it clear that all 
these images have been introduced by seers just to 
make things intelligible to people, otherwise neither 
Indra, the Creator nor his Creatrix has any form 
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whatever. According to him, even the companionship of 
the bull and the cow has been conceived by gifted seers 
on the basis of what has been created as also the 
possible pre-requisites of the kind of creation. What a 
candid statement on part of the seer about the real state 
of things! 

Accordingly he is also conceived as lying beyond time 
and space. In one of his mantras, Visvamitra observes 
that Indra took Soma for his delight in the highest 
heaven as soon as he was born and that on entering the 
heaven and the earth he becomes the primeval sustainer 
of the seer.34 Parame Vyoman, in the Vedic terminology, 
stands for the state of absolute spacelessness serving as 
the source of all space whatever. Similarly taking of 
Soma by Indra in that state of absolute spacelessness 
immediately after his birth is suggestive of his inherent 
delightfulness. His birth is just a plunge by him in space 
and time out of the state of absolute spacelessness, 
timelessness and delightfulness. His emergence in the 
world as represented by the space intermediate to the 
heaven and the earth serves as the basic theme for 
contemplation and composition by the seer. 


The state of absolute existence in which Indra primarily 
dwells has been characterised as one of complete non¬ 
opposition, adrogha. Herein lies the secret of his 
unchallenged greatness and inherent delightfulness. 
There is no limitation of space nor of time in that state of 
being. In the words of the seer, neither heaven nor days. 
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neither months nor years are there to put any limitation 
to his act of self-delighting. 


Basic features of this state of being of Indra continue in 
him to some extent even after entering into the cosmic 
action. It finds expression in the paradoxical language 
the seer uses in his descriptions. In one of his mantras, 
Visvamitra, for instance, describes Indra as fighting as 
well as dwelling in absolute sovereignty, as young as 
well as old, as aggressive in his youthfulness as well as 
shining in mellow wisdom.It is confirmed by yet 
another mantra in which the seer observes that Indra is 
so colossus, lofty, un-aging and young that even the 
heaven and the earth could not measure or can measure 
his greatness.3"^ Immeasurability by even the greatest 
instrument of measurement bears out the non-spatio- 
temporal status of the being concerned. According to 
another mantra, when Indra killed the dragon, who was 
using all his powers against him, the heaven could not 
match his colossusness particularly as he overshadowed 
the earth by just one of his hips.The seer further 
observes that Indra defies all measurements in 
brilliance, all gods in excellence, the heaven emd the 
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earth in might and the intermediate space in drinking 
Soma.®® 

Indra’s proximity to absoluteness is further evident from 
his description as the constant one amongst all who are 
just ornamental to him and as self-luminous though 
clothed in splendour. His real greatness, according to 
the seer, lies in his remaining immortal notwithstgmding 
assumption of all possible forms.He is constant 
amongst the mobile, self-luminous in the midst of all 
ornamentation and remains in the state of eternal 
delight even after assuming all possible forms. By virtue 
of his constancy, he is the word of protection incarnate 
and yet he does a lot of wonderful works which are 
visualised only by those who are imbued with divine 
power.Maintenance of eternal constancy in the midst 
of hectic action and movement is the specicil feature of 
Indra as visualised by Visvamitra. It is something like 
the idea of ‘Unmoved Mover’ mooted out by Aristotle 
millennia afterwards in his definition of God. 

Generally Indra has been sought to be identified as a 
certain phase of the sun by scholars particularly in the 
modern times. There are, no doubt, mantras in the 
Samhitas which give credence to this supposition. In one 
of his mantras, Visv^itra, for instance, observes that 
all are desirous of seeing the mightily brilliant range of 
illumination at the close of night and unfoldment of the 
dawn, since they know that Indra, the doer of many 
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splendid deeds, has arrived along with his glory. 
Mantras like this obviously create the impression that 
Indra is nothing but a personification of the sun itself. 

But when we go deeper into the accounts, we find things 
envisaged quite differently. For instance, while 
recounting various acts accomplished by Indra, such as 
supporting the heaven, coming into contact with higher 
regions, yoking his chariot with the Vasus, illuminating 
nights etc., Visvamitra enumerates therein the creation 
of sun also by him.^^ Similarly, in another mantra, he is 
said to have given brilliance to the sun and glow to the 
dawn.'*'^ In another mantra, the seer maintains that the 
directions produced and set by Indra day aifter day 
cannot be violated by the sun.'^s jn yet another mantra, 
he observes that the noble deeds of Indra are numerous 
including his support for the earth and the heaven and 
creation of the sun and the dawn.'*® 

In the face of all these and similar references suggesting 
something entirely different, it would be only naive to 
hold Indra as a mere personification of the sun, no 
matter whether as a whole or in a certain specific phase 
of it. How can he be simply the sun when the latter itself 
is taken to have been produced, illuminated and 
directed in its movement by him? In fact, though 
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describing Indra in all possible tangible terms, 
Visvamitra himself characterises him as least tangible. 
“Those deserving a drink of Soma as well as friendship 
with you,” observes the seer, “crave for you, squeeze 
Soma for you, offer viands to you and bear 
condemnation of the people on account of you, O Indra, 
since you are the source of a certain mysterious 
wisdom.*'^ 

This wisdom is inherent in the nature of Indra. It is 
illuminating as well as delighting. Both these aspects of 
the wisdom have been brought out by Visvamitra, as 
well as by other seers, through an array of symbols 
expressive of them. As regards the wisdom itself, it has 
been indicated by words like dhih, ketu and praketa. For 
instance, in one of his mantras, in the course of 
describing Indra as the winner of light, producer of days 
and winner of wars, the seer speaks of him also as the 
source of consciousness of the day for Manu and finder 
of light for his great delight.*® The progeny of the same 
Manu has been described in the fourth mantra as 
dhirat^dsah., those taking delight in the secret wisdom. 
According to this mantra, those taking delight in the 
secret wisdom do indeed receive it from Indra who is the 
eternal winner, worthy of choice, giver of victory, winner 
of light and divine waters, and winner of the heaven and 
the earth.*® If we collate dhirai^dsabi of this mantra with 
mahate rarj.dya of the earlier one, we cannot fail to see 
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that both of them refer to one and the same experience 
of delight. As such, mahate rai^dya cannot but be the 
delight of the secret wisdom entirely different from the 
joy of seeing the light of the day which at the most is 
just the ordinary joy by no means comparable to the 
delight obtained through entrance into the portals of the 
secret wisdom. 

It is by way of dwelling in the source of this delight that 
he is said to have teiken Soma as soon as born in the 
highest heaven. The delight of being, he experiences at 
the source, he pours down on earth in the interest of 
seers of vision. It, indeed, is the same delight which 
elsewhere in the Samhita is said to have been poured 
down by Asvins from one hundred pitchers of surd.^° 
Asvins, after all, as the story goes, had acquired the 
secret wisdom of delight, madhu vidyd, from Indra 
through the medium of Dadhyan, the celebrated seer. 
What Dadhyan reportedly taught them through the 
horse’s mouth, came to be delivered by them 
subsequently through the hoof of the horse, though 
naturally in a diluted form, as is suggested by the word 
surd, wine in place of Soma or madhu, honey. If the 
delight of wisdom makes the position of Indra as blessed 
as that of other gods multiplied by one hundred and as 
equivalent to that of the knower of the secret of the 
Veda, as the Taittiriya Upani§ad puts it,®i its 
luminousness is borne out by the Bfhad^apyaka’s 
tracing the derivation of the word indra from indha, 
meaning the luminous. 
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The wisdom obviously lies in the source of creation and 
sustenance of the world. It plays an imperative role 
behind both these functions of the universal process. On 
account of its so vital a role, the wisdom, as embodied in 
Indra or personified in his form by the Vedic seer, has 
been conceived as the sole ruler of the world fighting out 
forces hostile to the creative process and providing 
shelter to the docile.He is considered as the best of 
persons, possessed of abundant creative power, moving 
creatively and ruling over the world as the primeval 
being.®^ In view of the creative emd sustaining power of 
his wisdom, he is conceived as the primeval mighty bull 
procreating all and replenishing himself with the stuff of 
regeneration available abundantly here. Along with 
Varuna, he, the guardicin of rule of wisdom and 
grandson of the Heaven, upholds the primeval rule, as 
kings, by means of the wisdom manifesting itself in the 
form of mantras in course of sacrifice.®®As sacrifice is a 
miniature form of the cosmic process, even so mantras 
used for conducting it are products of the divine wisdom 
meant for creating and sustaining the world and treins- 
figuring itself to the vision of the seer as Indra, the chief 
amongst all gods. 

To the vision of Visvamitra, the world is an automata 
created by the Divine for replenishing Himself by means 
of it. This is true most abundantly of Indra. “Abundant 
are the gifts of him for the mortals”, observes 
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Visv^itra, “for while the earth bears profuse wealth for 
him, the heaven, vegetations, waters, forests and other 
perishable things keep reserved their prosperity for 
him.”56 Under the imperative of the sea, the rivers take 
with them squeezed Soma for the sake of Indra. By 
means of their waves used as hands they milk out, as it 
were. Soma for him and by means of their sweet stream 
used as sieve they purify it for his sake.®"^ Observations 
like these by the seer simply mean to communicate the 
idea that all creative and beneficial acts of Nature are 
motivated by Indra and are intended for his self¬ 
enjoyment. Not to mention these, even the earth does 
not stand any comparison to Indra in comprehensive¬ 
ness particularly when he gets elated by taking Soma.®® 
In another similar vision, the seer observes that just as 
waters move along a particular river’s bed and reach the 
sea like a charioteer reaching his destination, even so 
everything reaches Indra who is larger than the oceanic 
bed particularly when Soma, being milked out, reaches 
his belly.®® 

Pressing of Soma by human beings and offering of it to 
Indra is, indeed, a mere replica of what mountainous 
rivers do for him. Through his sacrificial offerings man 
only follows the example of Nature in her service to 
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Indra.60 Drinking of Soma by Indra is really consuming 
the watery substance of nature by him, through the 
agency of Agni serving as his tongue.®^ In fact, there is a 
constant interaction between the fieiy and the watery 
elements in nature. It is this interaction which lies at the 
root of the universal process on the physical plane. 
It makes rivers flow, wmd blow and planets and stars 
keep moving. As Indra ordains all this for the sake of his 
fulfilment, he is conceived as accomplishing everything 
for drinking Soma or in the exhilaration of Soma. In fact, 
the universal process itself is the producer of Soma 
brimming with the juice of supernal delight. On account 
of being rooted in delight, it is always productive of 
delight. It sprouts out of the delight and grows to full¬ 
ness for squeezing out the delight. Soma is the symbol of 
this delight inherently present in the universal process. 
Indra, as ordainer of the process, is the eventual drinker 
of this Soma. If sacrifice is the universal process 
represented in miniature, drinking of Soma in course of 
sacrifice is symbolic of the experience of supernal 
joy inherent in this process. 

While Indra is the ordainer of the universal process with 
all its delightfulness, Vftra is the element of obstruction 
inhibiting the process. In the vision of Visvamitra, Indra 
moves around displacing what tends to remain dormant 
and killing the Vrtras while for him who follows Indra’s 
laws, the heaven, the earth and the mountains stand as 
if firmly fixed. 62 Thus, according to this vision, Indra 
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plays a twofold role. On one hand, he brings movement 
to what is dormant and on the other he gives constancy 
to what is in the state of flux. Vrtra, from this viewpoint, 
is the principle of dormancy. He represents the element 
of obstruction in the cosmic process. He makes the river 
stop from flowing. He seeks to confine cows or rays to 
his enclosure. Indra goes around seeking to kill him and 
remove the obstruction. He tries to liquidate the 
obstructive. On the other front, he brings constancy to 
what are really in the state of flux. The heaven and the 
earth, including the mountains, are fleeting on account 
of falling in the stream of the process. They, however, 
are made to look as constant by Indra in the interest of 
the followers of his law. 

In fact, how wretched the life would have become if 
everything in the world were to look as lying in a state of 
flux! It was on account of having realised the utter 
fleetingness of the world that Buddha happened to 
denounce it as all wretchedness, scibbam duhhhciTTi. The 
Rgvedic seer Agastya also had the same realisation 
millennia earlier under the inspiration of Indra, as is 
evident from the mantra: “There is neither the present 
moment nor the tomorrow; who knows what is as yet to 
occur; the uncontrolled mind is so fleeting that what is 
contemplated by it is prone to vanish from it 
completely.”fi3 in analysing the world as entirely fleeting, 
the Buddha did something splendid but erred seriously 
in founding his philosophy on it in complete disregard of 
the commonsense on one hand and visions of Vedic 
seers on the other. According to the latter, the world is 
no doubt fleeting but is made partly constant by the 
divine agency for making life in it worth living. Indra is 
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that divine principle of constancy. While himself 
remaining constant, he clears the hurdles coming in the 
way of the universal process. On the other hand, by 
virtue of his presence everywhere, he generates the 
sense of constancy in the stream of flux so as to bring 
the values of the Eternal down to the ephemeral. 

III. Heaven and Earth 

Visvamitra conceives of the heaven and the earth as a 
field providing space for the dynamic role of beings 
including gods, men and sub-humans. Though diversely 
and distantly placed, they are homogeneously set vis-d- 
vis each other and though mobile in themselves, they 
are eternally constant in mutual relationship. Having a 
common parentage, they are not just a passive field for 
the action of beings of all sorts inhabiting them, but do 
actively and consciously participate in their actions. 
Though the world in its diversity has a common origin, 
it, under the stress of the polarity between the heaven 
and the earth, gets diversified into the mobile, constant 
and fleeting. They have also to bear within them the 
physical manifestations of mighty gods without getting 
an 5 rway tired.®® They are like two cows related with each 
other like the mother and the daughter. Both of them 
are filled with milk and suckle each other. All this is 
made possible because they have their common seat in 
Rta, the law eternal.®® Each one of them lows aloud 
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licking.the calf of the other. The udder of neither of them 
is visible and yet they both feed each other s calf. 
Obviously, this is made possible due to the milk of the 
eternal law trickling in them.®'^ 

All these details embodied in the visions of the seer 
regcirding the totality of space as represented by the 
heaven and the earth provide us with extremely 
interesting facts about the view of space as appearing 
before the seer. According to it, space is the field of 
action but by no means absolutely stationary and 
passive like the four wadis and roof of room. It is 
dynamic and an active participant in whatever takes 
place in it. It is sensitive to whatever happens in it like 
the mother towards the acts of her child. Secondly, 
space is bipolar in its expanse, each one of its poles 
exerting its gravitational puU on the other. It is, due to 
this attraction between the poles that they become 
dynamic themselves and result in the d 3 aiamics of 
beings and their actions. In the third place, though 
space appears to be a void, it is imperceptively packed 
with a stuff which concretises itself into beings of all and 
sundry varieties as also the food for their sustenance. 
Finally, howsoever potent otherwise, space is by no 
means sufficient in itself. It, on the contrary, is a sheer 
extension of Rta, the law eternal, is based on the same 
law and is sustained and provided for by it. 

Visvamitra has envisioned space in conjunction with 
time also. He has observed a certain kinship in the 
layout of the two principles, though otherwise looking 
dissimilar. Obviously, if space is expansion in 
simultaneity, time is extension in continuity. Both, 
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combined, weave the criss-cross pattern of the universal 
existence. On account of the mutual intertwining, they 
have certain akinness in their manifestations. 

Time is visualised by the seer as a manifestation of Rta 
which forms the source of space also. On account of 
deriving its energy directly from Rta, it is immensely 
powerful, asura. Though immobile essentially, it carries 
on its back, like a bull, as many as six bundles. These 
bundles signify the six seasons coming in succession in 
a year. Though successive in their occurrences, these 
seasons, as bundles, are considered as loaded on the 
back of the bull of time in simultaneity due to oneness of 
time behind the changing scenario of seasons. 
Alternatively, the unmoving bull of time is Rta itself in 
its most creative form while seasons are the cows 
coming in congress with it out of their urge for creation. 
Besides the six seasons approaching the time-bull as 
cows, the three divisions of space, i.e., the earth, the 
intermediate space and the heaven, with all their 
d 3 Tiamism, are placed on the back of the bull one upon 
the other in the same order. Amongst these divisions, 
one is visible while the rest two are lying hidden.®® 
Having a still closer view of the scenario, the seer further 
realises that as a matter of fact there is no division as 
such between the load of space and the bull of time. The 
bull is omni-form with his potentiality for formation of 
what is still awaiting manifestation. He has three hoofs 
and three udders and is himself three-dimensional. The 
burden of space lying on his back is really a 
manifestation of his own potentiality. Instead of being a 
burden on the bull, the load is a glory of the bull himself 
which he is carrying so easily and comfortably as to 
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remain constantly flying and providing wings to the 
universal dynamics. Through this flight and the 
consequent d 5 mamics, he continues to impregnate the 
cows of seasons resulting in germination and birth on 
the earth.®® 

The close relationship between time and space is 
discovered by the seer in the relationship between the 
three regions of space on one hand and the three 
representative gods associated with them on the other. 
The three regions are the earth, the intermediate space 
and the heaven while the three gods are Agni, Vayu and 
Surya indwelling them in the same order. Accordingly, 
Agni indwells the earth, Vayu the intermediate space 
and Surya the heaven. These gods are envisioned by the 
seer as sons of the Asura, i.e., Samvatsara or time. The 
regions are lofty, bright and scarcely attainable. They 
are ruled over by the sons or agents of time. These 
agents are described as followers of Rta, powerful and 
indomitable. They are supposed to be present in the 
sacrifice being performed continuously by nature on the 
universal scale. The dynamics of the universe is the 
sacrifice performed in the three regions of space under 
the aegis of the three gods working as sons or agents of 
time.'^o As the sacrifice performed on the human level is 
a replica of the one being performed eternally on the 
cosmic plane in the form of action of time on space, the 
same gods are prayed to be present in this sacrifice also 
so as to make it successful. 
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IV. Dharma 

While action of time on space results in the creation of 
the world, laws of the action sustain the creation. They 
work as laws of sustenance as well as creation. Agni, for 
instance, manifests from the Supreme Being through the 
passage of time and gets concretised with its pervasion 
in space. Due to predominance of time in its 
constitution, it is consumptive in its nature. Owing to its 
pervasiveness in space, it pervades objects and 
consumes them in their concreteness. Thus, it proves 
the tool of reducing the concrete into the subtle. This is 
its primary nature or dharma, according to the seer. The 
primacy of the dharma lies in its involvement in the 
manifestation as well as in the working of the object 
concerned. Since the unseen cosmic agencies are 
constantly giving concreteness to things subtle including 
ourselves as well as the means of our sustenance, it is 
imperative on our part to pay back the obligation by 
transforming the concrete into the subtle. Agni is the 
means of this transformation. While in its subtle form it 
makes the subtle turn into the concrete, in its concrete 
form it turns the concrete into the subtle. This is its 
dharma of sustaining the process of the world through 
this capability. 

Having got manifested through Agni as also being 
destined to be drawn back from concreteness through 
the agency of Agni, it is necessary for us to follow the 
dharma of Agni and bring facilitation to its work through 
conscious effort in the form of sacrifice. Sacrifice needs 
to be performed on all planes of being, as Agni operates 
on all of them. The instinct of possessiveness is to be 
counterbalanced by the higher tendency of sacrifice, 
otherwise we may prove obstructive in the 
materialisation of the divine imperative, like Vftra and 
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his associates. “As immortal Agni continues eternally to 
serve gods,"” observes Visvamitra, “no one can corrupt 
the eternal laws.”'^^ It is, indeed, this phrase, dharmarti 
sanatd, used by Visvamitra in this mantra which 
happens to lay the foundation of the idea of sandtana 
dharma, as it is here for the first time that the world 
dharmdiji has been used along with sanatd as its 
adjective. Sanatd is the abridged form of sanatdni used 
as per metrical requirements. This usage may be taken 
to have formed the basis of the adjective sandtana used 
subsequently with dharma as its substantive. A variant 
form of dharmdriii sanatd in the Rgveda is dharmdrti 
prathamdni which, too, has been used for the first time 
by Visvamitra himself in the abridged form prathamd 
dharmd'^^ to be followed by Dirghatamas twice and by 
Naryapa once.” 

In its use, as qualified by prathamd (mj also, dharma is 
intimately connected with sacrifice. Here also the 
primary laws of universe, as signified by prathamd 
dharmd are pointed to as those which govern sacrifice 
involving putting of inflctmmable material like ghfta in 
the fire so as to make it available to gods. The deepest 
significance of sacrifice, however, is to be found in 
Dirghateimas’ mantras as well as in the Hymn to FTiru§a 
in which the basic sacrifice is the self-sacrifice of the 
Supreme Being in the creation of the world while the 
primeval laws, prathamdni dharmdrii are the laws of 
sustenance of the created world. As Agni in Visvamitra’s 
account is said to take offerings of gods so as not to 
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violate the eternal laws, it is obvious that Visvamitra 
also means by dharmdi^i sanatd and prathamdni 
dharmd^i the same laws of sustenance emerging out of 
the Eternal. Sacrifice, as contrary to exclusive 
possessiveness, is the central idea underlying all these 
laws. This is why it has been emphasised upon so much 
by Vedic seers, including Visvamitra, in their 
cosmogonic visions. Agni is worshipped particularly 
because it is the essential tool of sacrifice. Indra, on the 
other hand, is prayed and extolled so much specially 
because he is the eliminator of Vftra and his associates 
who are bent upon obstructing the operation of those 
laws. Heaven and earth, likewise, are taken as the field 
of operation of those laws while time is conceived as the 
eventual executor of those laws. 

Thus we see how finally credit goes to Visvamitra for 
visuailiing the laws of the Eternal as the basis of the 
fundamental laws of human life and terming them as 
dharmdrjii sanatd which led to the idea of sandtana 
dharma as distinct from religion as a set of prescriptions 
laid down by the propounder concerned to be followed 
by his followers compulsorily and unquestionably. 
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I. Basis of Ethics 


‘EtfiicaC considerations emerge from interaction of the 
individual with the rest of the reality he takes 
cognisance of. As would be the horizon and nature of the 
reality admitted by the individual concerned, so would 
be his ethical consideration. Ethics of the egocentric 
would tend to exploit the reality in just self-interest. The 
selfless, on the other hand, would consider as ethical 
only that part of his behaviour which would promote the 
cause of the reality itself. 

As regctrds Visvamitra, we have already familiarised 
ourselves with his view of the reality, both cosmic and 
extra-cosmic. To remind ourselves of certain salient 
features of it, one Supreme Being constitutes the totality 
of the reality by virtue of letting the cosmos emerge out 
of Him and remain sustained by laws accruing out of 
Him as also by agencies deployed by Him for this 
purpose. He is eternal and primeval source of creation, 
as well as final resort and ultimate addressee of the 
prayers offered by gods.i Instead of being just a 
postulate. He is the reality, visualised, contemplated on 
and experienced by the seer most intimately. He indeed 
is the source of the cosmos and not only the creator of 
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it. When He lets his eternal stasis surge out as the 
creative dynamics in the form of Rta, His existential 
being assumes the form of the cosmos under the 
direction of ^ta. Thus, the world, according to 
Visvamitra, is the product of sat and fta of the Eternal 
Being subsisting and acting creatively and playfully for 
getting restored to His original essence. 

II. Idea of Transformation of the Mortal into the Immortal 
and its bearing on Ethics. 

Individual is a product of the cosmic process involving 
substitution of the old by the new. As such, he is more 
or less conscious of his mortality, because that is a 
matter of common experience. The frequent use of the 
word martya, mortal, to refer to the individual, is 
suggestive of the extent to which the Vedic seer is 
conscious of mortality, including his own. But, at the 
same time, he has aJso the sense of immortality well 
established in his mind. This sense in him derives its 
strength particularly from his contemplation on gods. 
They are considered as immortal and yet approachable 
by the mortal. Possibility of association of the mortal 
with the immortal generates aspiration for immortalising 
the mortal. “In order to get immortalised,” observes 
Visvamitra, “1, while anointing him, bring out the word 
of prayer for speeding up the great and mighty Indra. 
You are the forerunner of all who indwell, no matter be it 
the human settlement or the divine, O Indra .”2 

The seer has also before him the example of the Rbhus 
who by means of virtuous deeds as well as equipoise, 
attained to the friendship of Indra and became immortal 
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like gods.® The story of the Rbhus tells us how they were 
sons of Manu, obviously a human being, and yet 
attained to immortality. This is am unmistakable 
example of the possibility of immortalisation of the 
mortal. This case of immortalisation had become weU 
known by the time of Visvamitra, as it has been referred 
to by several other Vedic seers also. What Visvamitra 
achieved specially in this respect is the realisation of his 
complete identity with Agni in all his splendour as the 
divine being, omniscient, possessed of immense power of 
seeing and taste of immortality besides the creativity of 
the world.4 

III. Yoga and Yajha as Tools of Transformation 

Celebrated instances like that of the Rbhus along with 
the seer’s own direct realisation of his oneness with god 
Agni opened before Visvamitra a vast vista of 
development of the human psyche reaching up to the 
possibility of divinisation. The human psyche, thus, 
came to be realised as an epitome of the reality remging 
from the gross physical to the metaphysical. If Agni 
could be an offshoot of the Supreme Being, why can not 
be so the human psyche with all its potentiality to 
realise its oneness with the same Agni? Reasoning like 
this heightened the aspiration of the seer to search out 
the broad way for taking the whole of humanity on the 
path leading to the divine destiny. 


5^8 I I Ibid., III.60.3 
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However, while the realised seer could very well proceed 
on the path inwardly by himself, he in the interest of the 
common man envisaged sacrifice as the most convenient 
way to that end. Sacrifice, in fact, was already popular 
among people as a means to ends of all kinds and 
Visvamitra himself had solid background of it in the 
development of his own seerhood. Taking advantage of 
its popularity as well as of his own direct experience in 
this regard, he christened it further so as to make it 
much more straightforward in its approach to the higher 
end. If the individual, with all his obvious limitations, 
could be realised by the seer as an epitome of reality, 
such an epitome could be created by him outside 
himself for the use of the common man for his 
understanding of the same reality in all its aspects of 
existence and operation as the geographer creates the 
globe for communicating his understanding of the earth 
to the student. Sacrifice, indeed, is such an epitome of 
cosmic processes, conceived by the seer to work as a 
model of the cosmos in all possible respects. For 
instance, the sacrificial pit or vedi is taken to represent 
the centre of creation having its locale in the heaven 
where god Agni is seated as the universal invoker 
invoking all cosmic forces to come together and take 
active part in the drama of creation and to experience 
the rapture produced by it. This viewpoint is reflected in 
Visvamitra’s observation that the invoker has been 
asked to take his seat in the navel of the heaven and the 
kusa grass is, therefore, to be strewn as it is pervaded 
by the divine.® Thus, if the sacrificial pit represents the 
centre of creation, Agni is the first one to be born of the 
creative act of the Supreme Being while gods supposed 
to be seated on the kusa grass around the pit must 
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represent the divine forces operative in the creative act.® 
Besides the sons of Aditi, such as Mitra, Varuna and 
Indra, goddesses like Bharatl, IJa and Sarasvati, along 
with their respective divine companions, are invoked to 
come and take their seats on the kusa grass.Being 
kindled in all his strength, Agni is supposed to have 
come to his full form and contentment and thus to a 
position to impart to the sacrificer his whole goodwill.® 
The seven planes of being serve as the oblation in this 
replica of the cosmic sacrifice. Whatever happens to be 
uttered in this sacrifice by priests following strictly the 
rules of sacrifice and contemplating deeply on Rta, 
becomes the word of Rta.® 

IV. Rta and Satya as Fundamentals of the Vedic Ethics 

Vedic ethics is an offshoot of the above view of the reality 
under which the Supreme Reality manifests Itself as the 
world and reproduces Itself in miniature form as an 
individual capable of realising within himself the 
Supreme Being along with His creative movement as 
also creating a replica of the Reality and visualising 
through the same the entire cosmos in all its d)mamics. 
In view of his so intimate a relationship with the 
Supreme Being, on one hand, and the whole of the 
cosmos on the other, the individual has but to act in 
conformity with it rather than as an entirely 
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independent unit of existence propelled wholly by self- 
interest and self-will. As the world is governed by the 
primeval law of the Supreme Being known as Rta, he 
has to follow the same ^ta in all his ideation and action, 
if, of course, he chooses to be in tune with the universal 
rhythm, the ^ta. If he thinks and acts in conformity with 
the rhythm, things become facile for him and life 
becomes as blessed for him as the Divine Himself in His 
creative movement. Sacrifice is illustrative of the action 
and ideation done in conformity with the rhjrthm. This is 
why the latter in itself is called Rta. It involves 
comprehension of oneself in one’s depth of being and 
complexity of relationships and acting accordingly so as 
to pay back to others at least in the same quantity as 
one owes to them, including gods, men, animals, birds, 
insects, vegetations et al. 

In this scheme of things, gods in their primary function 
are visuedised as guardians of Rta. Agni, for instance, is 
prayed to shine brilliantly in his own house as the 
guardian of Rta.^° He is also described as the charioteer 
of Rta moving around and serving as the priest of 
gods. Once he is also addressed as one possessed of 
Rta as well as related to sacrifice. 12 Several times he is 
conceived also as one born of Rta. Thus, the four 
functions attributed to Agni in relationship to Rta bear 
out his total dedication to the latter. Similarly, the 
Heaven and the Earth have also several times been 
addressed by the seer as champions of Rta or as filled 
with it. So is the case with Indra and the rest of gods 
and goddesses prayed to by Visvamitra. They all are 
born of Rta, act as guardians of Rta, are wholly 
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possessed by ^ta and act on behalf of ^ta. As a 
worshipper has to follow his divinity in all possible 
respects, he also has to live wholly in tune with 5ta by 
way of contemplating on it, imbibing its laws in his life 
and acting accordingly. Concurrence with ^ta implies 
inculcating a universalistic and dynamic view of life 
under which one has to share joys of all together as if 
they were one’s own and to act in the interest of others 
as well as in one’s own interest by treating oneself as a 
part of the all-encompassing d 5 mamics of the Ultimate 
Reality. 

?ta is closely connected with Satya. If Rta is the 
d5mamics of the Ultimate Being, Satya is the cognisance 
and being in tune with Him. While Agni is said to be 
born of Rta, the Heaven and the Earth are characterised 
as Satya, as they are pervaded by the Being and act as a 
receptacle of whatever is born of the Being through 
operation of ^ta. In view of this close relationship 
between the two, one cannot divorce himself from Satya 
if he wants to remain in tune with Rta. In Visvamitra’s 
view, the primeval seers got themselves benefited by the 
Heaven and the Earth with all their richness in ^ta by 
being in tune with truth in all respects, including 
particularly truthfulness in their words, i'* 

?ta and Satya, indeed, are so close to each other that 
diey seem sometimes to overlap each other. For 
instance, in one of the mantras addressed to Dyava- 
Pfthivi the seer prays to these divinities to turn their Rta 
into Satya so that he, along with others, may get the 
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course of his life facilitated, is Thus, according to this 
usage, while Rta is the principle of universal djniamics 
seeking to take the world on the path of facilitation and 
to the consequent state of blessedness, Satya is the 
state of actualisation of the same objective. This is why 
Satya is closely associated with the word, particularly 
one uttered by primeval seers. The primeval seers, 
according to Visvamitra, were great beneficiaries of the 
Heaven and the Earth by being true to their words. By 
way of praising one of these great seers in such terms as 
an inexhaustible reservoir of knowledge, profound 
author of words worth uttering, source of direct 
illumination, etc., he characterises him eventually as 
true to this words and recommends him to the Heaven 
and the Earth to make him fulfilled in all respects.i® 

Thus while Rta is associated with the spatio-temporal 
manifestation of the Supreme Being, Satya is the 
quintessence of the manifestation as reflected in the 
human psyche. As the human psyche is a condensed 
form of the totality of the reality including the universal 
and the Transcendent both, Rta of the universal being, 
when getting associated with sat of the Transcendent, 
assumes the form of Satya. This is evident from the 
mantra quoted above. Since Rta and Satya both, 
however, are so intimately associated with each other in 
the human psyche, it is quite possible to point to anyone 
of them by the other. Visvamitra himself, indeed, at one 
place says; “With Agni kindled before us, let us speak 
the ^ta that the great divinity of gods is but one.’’^'^ 
Ag ain , while in the memtra quoted at footnote 16, the 
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great primeval seer is described by him as satya-vacam, 
in another mantra, seers of the same category following 
the Law and meditating deeply on it are said to have 
uttered and praised the ^ta.is Obviously Rta as praised 
by the seer here, is the principle of cosmic dynamics 
while the same as uttered by him is the truth of the 
same dynamics. Since the principle is one and the same 
behind the contemplative vision on one hand and the 
speech on the other, it has in both the cases been 
referred to by one and the same word jta. 

Visvamitra, indeed, is so much enamoured by Satya 
that while praising Agni as the son of force and bestower 
of protection and power of all sorts, requests the latter to 
grant him and his followers thousands of wealth in the 
form of truth along with the word which does not hurt.^® 
As thousand’ is the symbol of immensity in the Veda, 
truth, according to Visvamitra, is the most prized 
possession of man equivalent to immeasurable wealth. It 
is perhaps due to this inclination to truth on his part 
that subsequently in the Puranas he came to be 
appointed by the Divine to test the truthfulness of 
Hanscandra, the celebrated king foregoing everything to 
uphold the truth. While keen to remain always truthful, 
he is also cautious to see that this truth is expressed in 
words which are not hurting anyway. Possibly it is this 
outlook of the seer which got formulated subsequently in 
the well known instruction; “One should speak truth as 
also what is pleasing and should not speak what is 
unpleasant, even though it may be true.”2o This outlook 
of the seer gets further confirmation from his description 
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of U§as as the immortal goddess spreading her lustre 
around and stimulating beauty and truth side by side .21 
While the seer’s vision of the ideal beauty is implied in 
his description of U§as as an ever young lady endowed 
with all possible virtues, his devotion to truth linds 
expression in her characterisation as possessed of Rta, 
rtdvari, and in her account as moving on the path of 
righteousness, anuvratam. Thus, by virtue of combining 
in it truth as weU as beauty Visvamitra’s vision of U§as 
embodies his paramount ethical ideal particularly in 
regard to women who, as a matter of fact, act as the 
touchstone of most of the principles of ethics as 
applicable to the human life. 


Legendary Visveimitra’s getting entrapped in the 
enchanting beauty of Menaka and falling apart from her 
subsequently bears out not so much his voluptuousness 
towards the female beauty as his capacity to transcend 
the fascination in favour of his aspiration for truth. This 
is further confirmed by his remaining unmoved in the 
face of the amorous postures of Rambha subsequently 
and keeping himself undeterred as ever in his pursuit of 
truth. Of course, these legends, when viewed in the light 
of Visvamitra’s description of U§as in the Rgveda, seem 
to have been carved out of them and given the form they 
are found in. His fascination for the beauty of U§as 
appears to have taken the form of his attraction towards 
Menaka and involvement in her love for the time being 
while his withstanding the charm of Rambha, seems to 
bear out his exclusive devotion to Rta underlying the 
visible splendour of hers. In any case, it is from the 
bottom of Rta that U§asas as cows are goaded by the 
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divine bull to spread out along with him to the heaven 
and the earth, as Visvamitra recounts it .22 

It is this bottom of ]^ta which is described by Visvamitra 
himself elsewhere as a seat of the cow of light and 
source of manifestation of the Imperishable Reality, 
Afc^ara. 23 Visvamitra appreciates the beauty of U§as 
conceived as a divine damsel. But, all her enchantment 
notwithstanding, he does not deviate from his pursuit of 
the Imperishable Reality. It is, indeed, the same 
splendour which elsewhere in the Vajasaneyi Samhita 
has been described as the golden lid having concealed 
behind it Satya, Truth, par excellence.^^ Discovery of the 
same Truth is the highest objective which Visvamitra is 
in pursuit of. In the way of this objective lies the 
splendour of U§as conceived as a divine damsel. He gets 
enthralled by her for the time being but does not falter 
from reaching the goal eventually under her spell. This 
is what probably assumes the form of the stories of his 
encounter with Menaka and Rambha under the 
instigation of Indra, as the Ramayana recounts it. 


V. Attitude towards the Puru§arthas 

That Visvamitra was not averse to conjugal life is evident 
from his advice to Indra that since wife herself is the 
home, his horses should take him there, and that Agni 
as a messenger would call him back whenever the seer 
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would intend to offer Soma to him.^s Addressing him as 
his brother, he again asks the deity to go home no 
matter at whatsoever distance and come back whenever 
invited, since he has his interest at both the ends.26 
Visvamitra’s address to the deity as his brother 
vindicates his virtual equation with the latter eind hence 
equal applicability of the advice to the seer himself. Had 
he not followed the same pattern of behaviour practically 
in his own life, he would not have dared to suggest it to 
his magnanimous deity. Attending sacrifice, no matter 
whether as a deity, seer or sacrificer, is obviously in 
fulfilment of inclination to dharma while meeting the 
requirement of one’s life-companion is a fulfilment of the 
demands of another puru^drtha, namely kdma. If 
Visvamitra does not see any contradiction between 
the two involvements even in the case of the deity 
representing obviously dharma, there lies no point in 
seeing any contradiction between the two in the case of 
man who decidedly is inclined much more to kdma than 
to dharma. 

In fact, sacrifice as envisaged by the Vedic seer is such 
an integral undertaking as to have the promise of 
fulfilling all the puru§drthas together. There is no 
segregation here between the religious and the non¬ 
religious pursuits of life. On the contrary, even what 
appears to be non-religious here has got to be permeated 
by the religious, since the same Rta as the source of all 
matters of dharma is the fundamental motivating force 
behind all actions whatever. In this scheme of things, as 
envisaged by Visvamitra, the same Indra can drink 
Soma to his full content at the sacrifice and then be 
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advised to go to his auspicious wife who is the delight of 
the house. If drinking of Soma during sacrifice relates to 
dharma and going to his wife to kdma and artha, his 
breaking the limitations of Rta in his drinking of Soma 
has an obvious bearing on his inclination to liberation, 
mok^a. As Visvamitra visualises the relationship of 
brotherhood and even of identity with the deity, 
whatever he talks of the latter can equally well be 
applicable to himself Moreover, as has already been 
pointed out, since the seer expresses himself mostly on 
behalf of the whole of the humanity rather than merely 
on his own behalf, the observations made by him in this 
regard have the possibility of universal appeal and 
application. 

Against this background, we can understand the 
implication of his observations regarding his 
aspsirations. For instsince, at one place he prays to 
Indra: “Bestow upon us, O Indra, the drinker of Soma to 
the sediment, such wealth in large quantity as may be to 
the liking of edl; make us live for hundred autumns as 
well as bless us with a lairge number of heroes, O one of 
, beautiful jaws.”27 As is obvious from the use of the 
plural form asme, the whole prayer is made on behalf of 
humanity at large rather than on behalf of Visvamitra 
himself exclusively. Universality of outlook behind the 
prayer is edso evident from the fact that what the seer 
asks for has got to be of universal liking, visvavdryam, 
and riot suited just to his personal predilections. 
Similarly, in another mantra, he prays to Agni to come 
to him as well as to go to all along with his auspicious 
friendship and protections and create for them all the 
wealth which could be admirable, famous and capable of 
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taking the humanity across the hurdles of life.^s In 
another mantra, likewise, he prays to Aryaman, Aditi 
and other gods and goddesses to remove from the path 
of humanity the state of issuelessness and make all rich 
in progeny as well as in animals .29 In still another 
mantra, he prays to gods in general to make the path of 
humanity easy to traverse, rich in nourishment and 
vegetations sprinkled with mead.®® Thus, in all these 
instances, the prayer is meant for man in general while 
what is craved for is of common and basic interest 
necessary for the fulfilment of artha and dharma as also 
preparatory to still higher aspirations. 


Visvamitra’s universality of outlook is further evident in 
a mantra addressed to Agni, in which he prays to the 
latter to make descend on him as well as on the whole of 
humanity a mighty stream of higher knowledge, like a 
stream of water descending from a mountain, which 
may not only remain flowing for all time to come but be 
immensely powerful in its penetration, beneficial in its 
effect and universal in its comprehension.3^ Needless to 
point out that this mantra is next only to the celebrated 
Gayatri in implication. Here the seer conceives of a state 
of being in which Agni, the omniscient divinity, lets flow 
from its celestial abode a stream of thought like a 
mountain sending down to plains a mighty stream of 
water. The stream of water such as the Gahga, for 
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1 instance, is viewed as flowing continuously and fulfilling 
I all the requirements of the people for water over a vast 
stretch of land for all time to come. So is the role 
I expectedly to be played by the stream of thought 
emerging from the celestial abode of the all-knowing 
Agni. This stream of thought is further supposed to be 
highly penetrative in understanding, auspicious in effect 
and all-comprehending in pervasiveness. It is expected 
to inundate the whole of the human psyche for all time 
to come. 

Obviously this prayer of Visvamitra’s anticipates Sri 
Aurobindo’s life-long effort for descent of the 
Supramental with the expectation that it would correct 
the aberrations of the human race in the course of 
evolution and transform it suitably so as to be able to 
move towards the Divine which is its destined goal. 

i Thus, while even pra 5 dng for higher ideas, not to talk of 
things mundane, Visvamitra takes in his purview 
interest of the whole of the humanity rather than that of 
himself alone. He does not want himself alone to get 
enlightened and rule intellectually and spiritually over 
the world for all time to come. On the contrary, he prays 
to the Divinity with all possible earnestness to send 
1 down such a powerful stream of thought which may 

I illuminate the inner being of one and all universally and 

i perpetually. 

VI. Problem of Evil 

i If the world has emerged from the Supreme Being who is 
i truth and has deployed Rta, His dynamics, in running 

! the processes of the world, why is it that there are 

falsehood and misery in it? Visvamitra, as well as other 
; Vedic seers, accounts for it in terms of the presence of 
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Vrtra and his companions in the process. The entire 
process of creation is envisaged in such a way that the 
streams of truth and illumination tend to come down to 
the world spontaneously but for their retardation by a 
certain deceptive agency called Vrtra. What the latter 
seeks to retard is a certain stream of water, herd of cows 
or multitude of rays. Here objects of retardation and 
obstruction are generally taken in a matter of fact sense 
under the supposed background of tussle for supremacy 
and occupation between two contending races, i.e., the 
Aryan and the Non-Aryan. Whether or not there was any 
such tussle between two such races which took place on 
such a large scale actually during a certain period in the 
Indian history, is a matter of great debate which may be 
entered into separately, but what is germane here to 
make out is that apart from the actual position to be 
decided this way or that way, the Veda has to offer a lot 
of material of philosophical interest in mantras depicting 
some sort of a tussle. 


To dilate upon the point, particularly, with reference to 
mantras seen by Visvamitra, what we find actually is 
that the seer’s account of the scenario of the tussle 
almost invariably involves a certain moral or spiritual 
message which seems to be the basic thing sought to be 
delivered by the seer through various factors of the 
tussle rather than the tussle itself as a matter of 
historical verity. For instance, in one of the mantras the 
seer observes that amongst mortals there is none who 
may condemn our forefathers who kept themselves 
engaged in fighting for the cause of cows.32 The 
immunity to condemnation by mortals points to the 
moral and spiritual significance of the fighting for cows 
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while Indra’s active involvement in it bears out his 
championing the same cause of rectitude. As a corollary 
to it, forces responsible for creating the confinement 
must be the source of evil deserving condemnation. 

This conclusion gets positive confirmation from the 
sequel of the mantra. For, in the immediately following 
one, it has been stated that, along with Navagvas and 
Dasagvas, Indra entered into the hiding place of evil 
forces in pursuit of the cows kept captive by them. 
Having reached the core with difficulty creeping on his 
knees, he at last found out the sun lying in the midst of 
pitched darkness.33 This sun or Surya has been 
qualified by the seer as satya, truth. Had bare 
excellence of the sun been intended to be highlighted in 
this mantra, the proper word used for communication of 
that sense would have been santam and not satyam 
which over and above the sense of santam denotes 
something ethical and spiritual. Thus, being used in 
association with satyam, suryam becomes symbolic of 
truth, understandably of the highest order. In this way, 
the search for go, cow, symbolising knowledge, by the 
highly inspired forefathers takes place with the 
intervention of Indra who, being befriended by them, 
does not mind bending himself even on his knees so as 
to lead them to the Truth involved deeply in ignorance. 
The Navagvas and Dasagvas are the same forefathers of 
the seer as have been referred to in the preceding 
mantra as fighters for the seike of cows. Their names are 
evidently adjectival being understandably given to them 
on account of their association with go, cow. Sayana 
explains these names as having been given to them on 
account of their performance of sacrifice for nine and ten 
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months respectively. As sacrifice itself was used as a 
means of acquisition of knowledge in the family of 
Visvamitra and as the word go also stands for knowledge 
in the Veda more pre-eminently than for anything else, 
the words navagvu and dasagvu must naturally stand 
for the degree of spiritual preparedness of those 
forefathers so as to be in a position to attract the 
attention of Indra and that also on friendly terms and 
motivate him to lead them to Truth. 

The next mantra in the hymn develops the idea still 
further. According to it, having discovered the cow, Indra 
found in her abundance of honey, footed and hoofed. 
This is just another way of saying that the cow, thus 
found out, was entirely honey itself. This honey, 
described earlier as a cow hidden in a cave, is said 
further to have been found in water from which Indra 
took it out and kept in his hand for delivering it liberally 
to those who deserved.3“* Honey is obviously a s 3 mibol of 
delight and sustenance of life. In the next mantra, the 
same honey turns out to be the light shrouded in 
darkness and to have been found out by Indra for the 
sake of the forefathers of the seer and to have been 
made aveiilable via them to the seer himself. It is by 
virtue of getting this light that the seer expects himself 
as well as all those lying in his purview to keep away 
from evil actions even in the teeth of worldly needs, 
imperatives and compulsions.3® 

In the next mantra, he expresses his earnest desire to 
see this light spreading in the entire expanse 
demarcated on one side by the heaven and on the other 
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by the earth so that sacrifice, as the function of ^ta, 
may go on uninterruptedly and as a consequence of it 
the whole of humanity may get rid of all evil doings.3* 

Thus cow, honey, light and Surya all these in the vision 
of Visvamitra have an identical locale £ind are found out 
from it as different elements of one and the same truth, 
may be in vaiying degrees, quantums and quantities. It 
is this truth alone which can make us get rid of the 
persistent tendency to indulge in evil doings. Vftra is the 
universal custodian of this tendency. Due to his active 
role in this respect, the world is turned into a 
battleground of two contending forces, the divine and 
the undivine representing the good and the evil 
respectively. In this all-comprehending battle for 
sustenance and self-consolidation, Vdjasdtau, Indra, as 
leader of the divine side, is invoked again and again to 
kill the Vrtras and wins the wealth of virtues.®'^ 

As is evident from frequent use of the word vftra in the 
plural, Vrtra is not a person whosoever, but a type or 
rather archetype of the enemy striving to obstruct the 
operation of the cosmic dynamics on all planes of 
existence. At one place, he seems to be an inordinately 
extended form of ego seeking to segregate the individual 
from the totality of the reality or conversely inhibiting 
the sense of the latter from the purview of the former. It 
is probably in this sense that Visvamitra cadis him 
abhimdti, 'self-assertiveness’ and prays to Indra to 
overcome him in any event.^s That he and his followers 
are powers of falsehood, misguiding the creative process 
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is evident from another mantra in which the seer prays 
to Indra to kill them in any case whether they be 
confronting and pursuing him or be running away from 
him and thus make the world truthful.Vftra’s being 
an embodiment of crookedness gets revealed in a 
mantra addressed to Agni in which the latter as the all¬ 
knowing god is described as the primeval killer of Vytra 
and as such is sought by the seer to take his devotees 
across all sorts of crookedness .‘*0 By eliminating Vrtra, 
the embodiment of egotism, self-aggrandisement, 
deprivation, fedsehood and crookedness, the seer wants 
not only himself but the whole world redeemed of these 
vices and rejoice in openness of outlook, liberality, 
plentifulness, truth and straightforwardness of thinking 
and behaviour. 


On account of its fluidity, transparency, purity, 
purifying effect and life-sustaining properties, water is 
treated as the most appropriate symbol of all these 
virtues put together. Over and above this, its 
appropriateness as a symbol in this sense gets very 
much enhanced by the use of it in the Veda to symbolise 
the primeval medium of creation operated upon by Rta 
for promotion of the creative surge. On account of this, 
Vrtra has often come to be viewed by the seer as a 
hindrance in the flow of the streeim of water while Indra 
as the remover of that hindrance. Visvamitra, for 
instance, recounting the feats of Indra such as 
stabilising the heaven and the intermediate world, 
mentions also the waters flowing ahead as a result of his 
action.The symbolic sense has become quite vivid in 
another mantra in which Indra is said to have released 
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the waters which are all-pervading, homogeneous in 
movement and wholly lustrous and keep moving onward 
continuously day and night and are getting purified by 
seers by means of sieves.'*^ The all-pervasiveness of the 
waters suggests that they are cosmic. Their complete 
lustrousness indicates that they are of the nature of 
light. The requirement of seers for their purification by 
means of sieves bears out the accessibility of those 
waters only to seers in their higher visions. All these 
features can be met with together only if the waters are 
regarded as something metaphysical and spiritual and 
intimately close to knowledge, truth and righteousness, 
figuring elsewhere in the Veda as cow, light and honey 
etc. or indeed, as ethical and spiritual values involved in 
the operation of ^ta, the dynamics of creation. 

Summarily speaking, Visvamitra envisions three sources 
of evil in life: superhuman, human and deeds of the doer 
himself. No matter, whatever source of the evil, he 
advises one to counteract it on two grounds: one’s own 
effort and grace of the Divine. As regards the 
superhuman source of evil, he, as has already been 
pointed out, attributes it to undivine cosmic forces. 
According to him, the Supreme Being is the source of 
creation. He creates and makes the process of creation 
continuous through His dynamics of creation and 
sustenance known as Rta which regulates each and 
everything as per its laws made operative through 
cosmic agencies known as deva or gods. The act of 
regulation, however, presupposes irregularity which is to 
be removed. The custodians of the irregularity are called 
adeva. In the Brahmapas they are said to be the elder 
brothers of devas, possibly on account of the logic 
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pointed out right now. When the Supreme Unity would 
seek to diversify itself in course of creation, it must give 
rise to forces going counter to it as well as to those 
which would act in conformity with it, for, otherwise, the 
dynamics of creation would become lame. The 
dichotomy of the Puru§a and the Prakrti in the Sankhya 
system has its relevance obviously in some such logic as 
this. The undivine forces born in this way in the process 
of creation seek to obstruct the latter on all planes of 
being including the human action of all sorts. In the far- 
reaching vision of the seer, they appear as agencies 
waging war constantly against the divine forces for 
retarding and upsetting the process, no matter be it of 
universal or individual dimension. In one of his mantras, 
Visvamitra craves for the indulgence of god Agni to make 
him overcome these forces not just arbitrarily but for 
making himself and all those taken in his purview 
strengthened by words of divine virility as well as by 
virtue of inner powers gathered through noble deeds.^® 
Understandably, it is these undivine forces for whose 
elimination Visvamitra seeks the help of young Rama 
subsequently in V^miki’s Ramayana. 


As regards the source of evil at the human level, 
Visvamitra visualises it as operating in enmity and ill- 
will. In his view, human settlements are prone to cherish 
enmity towards one another. Out of sheer enmity they 
may turn into niggards and prove oppressive. As a 
remedy from the oppressions of such people, the seer 
prays to Agni to apply his burning power so that they 
may get eliminated or possibly be purged of their sense 
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of enmity.So far as the ill-will cherished by human 
beings is concerned, as a remedy to it the seer seeks the 
indulgence of Agni to make the heaven and the earth so 
productive and abundant in amenities of life that it may 
be rendered ineffective.^® It shows that in the seer’s view, 
ill-will is a product of scarcity of the necessities of life. 
When the necessities are fulfilled, one sheds it off to a 
great extent. 


VII. Sin and Purgation 

The seer, however, seems to be acutely conscious of sins 
associated with himself as well as with everyone in the 
society. Starting from his consciousness of it within 
himself his vision moves around the whole of the society 
and, indeed, the humanity as such so as to make him 
pray on behalf of all for redemption from the sin. He 
conceives of sin as a river while of the Divinity as a 
boatman sailing on it. As it is difficult to go across a 
mighty river by anyone on his own, so the river of sin 
needs the help of the Divine for going across it. And this 
help, according to the seer, has to be sought well within 
the span of this life which has been imaged out as 
equivalent to the daytime. “I produce mantras whenever 
inspiration stirs me; may I pray to Indra well before 
expiry of the day with the intention that sailing in a boat 
he may take people across the sin, as they, waiting on 
both sides of the river of sin, are invoking him,” observes 
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Visvamitra in one of his mantras.'*® It is obvious from 
this mantra that one of the motives behind the seer’s 
craving for the vision and its verbal expression in the 
form of mantra is purgation of his sin. Vision of the 
Divine is expected to get him completely rid of the sin 
jyjjig in him. He is so much conscious of the sin that he 
conceives of it as a mighty river to be crossed only with 
the help of a boat being sailed by the Divine. 

If we go into the probable source of this sense of sin 
exercising the mind of the seer so powerfully, we, as per 
the details provided by the seer, delineate in it two 
forms, superhuman and human. As emergence of man 
is preceded by a long history of superhuman agencies, 
both divine and undivine fighting with each other 
incessantly in which the undivine is seeking to upset the 
scheme of the divine, and since man, being an epitome 
of the creation, has all this ingrained in him, he, too, 
forms the battleground of the strife between these two 
contending forces. As a consequence of this tug-of-war 
going on continuously in his psyche, he is not all clean 
within. Having done something under persuasion of the 
undivine and contrary to the will of the divine, he feels 
to have committed some or the other sort of sin against 
the latter. This is why he always craves for forgiveness of 
the divine or otherwise for the help of the divine against 
the design of the undivine. 

Accordingly, in one of his mantras Visvamitra, while 
praying to Agni, describes him as an observer of men 
and expects of him to cast his lustre on what are black, 
lead him onward, get him purged of all his sins and 
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bestow upon him all sorts of riches.'*'^ Kf§na, black, may 
represent the fuel as well as the night while Agni the 
brightness. Black is the symbol of the undivine along 
with its vices while brightness stands for the divine 
along with the virtues associated with it. Accordingly, 
mention of bright Agni’s victory over blackness is 
intended to highlight the contrast between virtue and 
vice or indeed between the divine and the undivine. 
Thus the seer intends to communicate the idea that just 
as Agni by virtue of its brightness overpowers darkness, 
even so it, as a god, is expected to eliminate vice and 
replace it by virtue which is the wa}' to plenty. 

Besides this, however, the seer considers human action 
also as responsible for generation of the sense of sin in 
the human psyche. Thus, it is quite possible to get rid of 
the sense of sin by stopping sinful acts from a certain 
moment in life onwards. But what to do with the sense 
of guilt lurking in one’s psyche as a result of evU acts 
done already? Visvamitra considers this also to be 
eliminable with the help of the Divine. 

VIII. Law of Karma 

Possibility of purgation of the sense of sin with 
intervention of the Divine notwithstanding, however, the 
seer has full conviction in the law of Karma and its basic 
assumption that as you sow, so must you reap. This, in 
his view, is valid in regard to good as well as bad action. 
In his dialogue with the rivers Vipasa and Sutudri, while 
pleading for passage for himself as well as for his 
companions, the seer puts forth specially the case of the 
bullocks yoked to the cart and prays to the rivers not to 
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keep the level of water so high as to present danger to 
lives of those animals since, as he puts it, they have not 
done any evil deed and are, therefore, completely sinless 
and hence do not deserve loss of their lives.*** 


In regards to good action and the result commensurate 
to it, there is the case of the 5bhus, referred to in one of 
his mantras, who attained to immortality by means of 
noble deeds. Their noble deeds made them get rid of the 
limitations of individuality and, thus, having made them 
pervade the entire space and time transformed them 
from mortals to immortals. As the seer observes, good 
deeds cause expansion up to boundlessness while bad 
deeds bring constriction with all its crippling effect on 
the psyche.**® That bad deeds of an individual may 
cripple his psyche to the extent of self-immolation is 
evident from the Vajasaneyi Samhita which after dilating 
upon good results of noble deeds maintains that those 
who indulge in undivine acts and reach the stage of self- 
immolation are made to go to the world of utter 
darkness. 


Despite the fair possibility of amelioration of the effect of 
bad deeds by the Divine, one has, according to 
Visvamitra, to be punished for his evil deeds in the same 
measure as his deeds call for. This is evident from 
several mantras including one in which the seer 
observes in regards to Indra that people praise him on 
account of his many a noble deed under which he 


\Ibid., 111.33.13. 

$T#r8 I Ibid., III.60.3. 
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crushed the obstructive Dasyus.*o It is in the same spirit 
that a prayer has been addressed to Indra to make one 
who hates the seer fall down abysmally as also to make 
the other one whom the seer hates, be abandoned by his 
vital breath.®* Obviously here is expressed the desire to 
meet differential treatment to the source of hatred. While 
one who hates the seer is desired to be sent down, but 
when the seer himself happens to act as the source of 
hatred, he expects the Divine to help him in making the 
object of hatred lose his life. 

This differential treatment suggested for the same act is 
presumably due to vast difference in the moral fabric of 
the seer on one hand and the person whom he happens 
to hate on the other. While the latter is an abominable 
fiend, Dasyu, bent upon causing injury to anyone 
unnecessarily, the seer is a purified soul striving always 
to throw out from within him whatever shred of hatred, 
enmity, jealousy or the like might be lying there in his 
psyche in any form. This is evident from his prayer to 
god Agni requesting the latter not to hand him over to 
thoughtlessness, cowardice, paucity, condemnation and 
hatred.52 Similarly in another mantra, he observes by 
way of prayer: “O mighty god Agni, would that we could 
have control over you and go across all sorts of hatred 
whatever. ”53 While offering prayer to the Divine the seer 
is much more conscious of his internal enemies in the 



t qg ^wg'gpiit | Ibid., 111.53.21. 
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form of these vices than of the external ones. This is 
evident from another prayer addressed by him to Agni 
and Vajoi: “Bum internal enemies, O Agni, as also the 
speech of the self-conceited enemy outside; O supremely 
wise Vayu, bum the unconscientious and let your 
unaging and constantly mobile rays remain scattered all 
around.”®^ 

In view of his elevated state of mind, the seer does 
scarcely entertain enmity towards anyone, and if 
perchance he happens to entertain it, the person 
concerned must really be deserving his wrath on 
account of the baseness of his behaviour. Since the seer 
has taken upon himself the task of a saviour of the 
society from all sorts of evil, no matter abstract or gross, 
it is necessary on his part to wage war against such 
elements, be they internal or external. 

It is indeed particularly on these moral and spiritual 
grounds that the Vedic seer seems to have waged war 
against the opponents mostly internal though not to 
complete exclusion of the external. Since the situation of 
war, howsoever internal, psychological and spiritual, 
needs for vividness of its depiction a certain reference to 
the gross one, the seer has taken recourse to it often 
and on creating impression in the mind of the casual 
reader as if he were an actual fighter on the physical 
plane itself. As a matter of fact, throughout he is 
concerned mainly with internal enemies in the form of 
vices and the motivating forces behind them operating 
particularly on the cosmic scale. This is evident from the 
sameness of the enemies in the Veda throughout, 
notwithstanding the multiplicity of the seers. The same 


•aftlPriqi SigHt^S I 
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Vftra, Vala, Sambara, Niryti etc. are recounted 
everywhere, fighting against gods like Indra, Mitra, 
Varuna, Agni and the rest of the agencies of the Divine. 
To render gods and demons into racial forces is, 
therefore, a travesty of facts excusable only on the 
ground of sheer ignorance. References to actual fighting 
on the physical plane are also there in the Veda, no 
doubt, but they are only a few as compared to the 
spiritual and psychological ones and seem to be there 
particularly as a fall out of the internal ones. 
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Hv tall<iof anything scientific in the context of any Vedic 
seer may look fantastic, particularly, in view of the 
evolutionary dynamics of history of the human 
civilisation on this planet. But when the Vedic texts 
themselves speak of anything like that unmistakably, it 
becomes a desideratum to take them seriously. 

I. Expansion of Space through the Agency of Agni 

Most of such ideas embedded in Visvamitra’s mantras 
concern fire. Needless to point out that while taking 
stock of the worth of these ideas, care has to be taken of 
the background against which they have actually 
emerged. Obviously, in scientific matters, Visvamitra’s 
background was purely a commonsense one. The level of 
commonsense built up by his time must also have been 
considerably lower than that it has reached in the 
modern scientific age. Notwithstanding aiU this, however, 
when we think of fire even from the present common- 
sense level, we find it as burning here and there 
intermittently and creating light and heat. Anything 
higher than this goes to the range of scientific 
knowledge. As such, this much alone at the most was 
expected of Visvamitra as his age supposedly had no 
other source of knowledge about fire at any higher 
gradient. 
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Contrary to this expectation, however, we find 
Visvamitra conceiving of fire not in its intermittent 
manifestation alone but as a continuous, all-pervading 
principle of cosmic existence outliving all concretely 
tangible objects. He visualises fire as pervading the 
astral world, the earth, vegetations, waters as also giving 
expansion to the intermediate region. ^ In the heaven, 
Agni is obviously found in the form of the multitude of 
stars. But to think of them as made of fire, was a 
difficult proposition, as what is available to us from 
them tangibly here on earth, is only their light and not 
the heat. 

Coming to the earth, he conceives of her as having fire 
inside her as well as on her surface. On the surface, in 
particular, he sees fire embedded in vegetations. 
Burning of the dry wood, no doubt, establishes close 
relationship between the fire and the vegetation, but to 
conceive of the latter, irrespective of the fact whether it 
is dry or green, as having fire inside it, is certainly an 
intricate idea. This, however, might have been facilitated 
by seeing production of the jungle-fire or more 
conveniently, the fire produced by the rubbing of fire- 
sticks in the sacrificial context. 

^ut how to explain his vision of the presence of fire in 
water which, as a matter of fact, brings extinction to 
fire? Does the extinction imply entrance of fire into 
water? If so, how could the fire, prone to extinction just 
at the touch of water, be supposed to have remained 
^ive in the state of merger in water? This obviously 
involves the seer s perception of fire not as a matter of 
stray manifestation but as an all-pervading principle 
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manifesting itself as stars in the sky and agent of 
cooking, heating and burning the jungle on the earth. 

This, however, is a matter of inference, though not of an 
ordinary sort. It gets more complicated to think of the 
presence of fire in the digestive system of living beings. 
But the seer while on one hand conceives of it as a 
roaring lion in course of consuming the forest, he, on 
the other, describes it as digesting silently the foodstuff 
supplied to it in the stomach of living beings. That the 
fire of the digestive system is essentially the same as 
that existing outside, was obviously a difficult 
proposition to arrive at particularly at that stage of 
human history. 

To take another stride ahead, Agni in the Veda is very 
often associated with the gift of shining gems. In the 
very first mantra of the Rgveda, Agni is characterised as 
the best giver of gems.^ While conceding to the view that 
the word ratna in this context may very well stand for 
anything to the liking of the devotee, it would be unfair 
to ignore completely the basic meaning of the word in 
any interpretative venture. In this context, it is 
interesting to note that it is Agni alone in the Veda 
which has been characterised as the best giver of gems, 
ratnadhdtamam.^ This evidently bears out Agni’s special 
relationship with the latter. As a matter of fact, only the 
direct producer of anything can be the best bestower of 
it. As regards gems, it is now a matter of common 
knowledge that they are formed inside the earth owing to 
heating by the underground fire for a long duration. 
Without the understanding of this fact, how could the 

wywHH,! \ Ibid., 1.1.1. 

’ feif i Ibid., V.8.3. 
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Vedic seer attribute to Agni in particular the task of 
bestowing gems so pre-eminently? This, unmistakably, 
shows that the seer was aware of the role of Agni in 
transforming the baser stuff into gems inside the earth.** 

While described as pervasive of the heaven in the form of 
stars and of the earth in the form of the underground 
heat, vitality of vegetations and digestive heat inside 
living beings, it is also said to have expanded wide the 
intermediate space by means of its light.® This statement 
implies that there was a stage when the intermediate 
space was less expanded or was totally a non-entity and 
that it was through the agency of Agni that the space 
was created and expanded. In other words, according to 
the seer, the whole space lying between one star and the 
other is the creation of fire. Does this statement not refer 
to the event of creation in which according to the 
modern scientist also, fire played the principal role? To 
remind ourselves of the current scientific theory of 
creation, in the beginning there was only a ball of fire 
characterised by immense density and heat. Due to its 
density and heat, the ball somehow exploded at a 
certain moment. The explosion made the b^l break into 
a large number of pieces each of which moved away with 
stupendous velocity due to impact of the explosion and 
assumed the form of stars. Since a great sound is 
supposed to have been produced at the time of the 
explosion, this theory of the origin of the universe is 
called the Big Bang theory. According to it, the fractions 
of the primeval ball moved apart from one another with 
the velocity nearing that of light resulting in the 
formation of stars, galaxies and clusters. Our sun is just 

IsiRTs ^ w54^11% 1%i \Ibid., 111.2.11. 

’ See Foot Note 1 Supra. 
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one of those fractions giving rise from its own, in course 
of time, to its planets including the earth. According to 
one school of scientists, the process of expansion of the 
universe in the form of movement of the fractions of the 
ball is still continuing while according to the other the 
process has already reached the steady state. No matter 
whichever of these two theories represents the actual 
position correctly, the scientific position incontrovertibly 
remadns at the moment that the entire space, including 
the interstellar, interplainetary and what we visualise 
from our standpoint as lying between the heaven and 
the eairth is really a creation of the primeval ball of fire. 

Curiously enough, this is what Visvamitra summarily 
means to suggest when he observes that it is Agni which 
has given so wide an expansion to the space lying 
intermediate to the earth and the heaven. 

This surmise, however, is not to be taken anyway as 
wild since references supportive of it are to be met with 
at several places in the Vedic literature. In the 
Satapatha Brahma^ia, for instance, the heaven is said to 
have been close to the earth in the beginning of the 
creation.® In the Chandogya Upani§ad, on the other 
hand, it is observed that in the beginning there was only 
non-existence which, however, amounted to existence, 
and that it was out of that state of non-existence that 
there arose an egg which after lapse of an year’s time 
broke into two parts forming the heaven and the earth. 
Thus, while the Brahmana talks of expansion of space in 
the emerging universe, the Upani§ad goes still backward 
to the state of the cosmic egg forming the material cause 
of it. Prior to both the Br^mcina and the Upani§ad, 


Satapatha Brdhmapa, 1.4.1.22-23. 

Chandogya Upani§ad, III.19.1-3. 
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what Visv&nitra states is that it is Agni who has 
brought expansion to the space lying between the 
heaven and the earth. To say anything more than this in 
this regard was not possible for him within the limit of a 
mantra. Nor does there seem to be any intention on his 
part to say anything elaborately in this context about 
the creation of the universe. What he has made out in 
this respect is just casual, as the prayerful mood, free 
from the intention to expatiate on anything elaborately, 
can normally permit. But the very casual way of 
reference to such a significant point bears out the fact 
that he was fully aware of the underl 5 dng idea and that 
he did not think it necessary to expatiate on it at the 
moment. Subsequently, however, we find an elaboration 
on Visvamitra’s knowledge of cosmology in the story of 
his determination to create another group of stars in the 
southern sphere in the midst of the saptar§i mary.dala 
when enraged at Indra’s order to throw Trisanku down 
to the earth, as it is recounted in VMmiki’s Ramdya^a.^ 
Understandably, it was only with the thorough 
knowledge of the making of the cosmos that he could 
have thought of creating another universe or even a part 
of it. That he possessed such a knowledge is evident 
from the mantra under consideration. 

His understanding of fire as the basic stuff of creation is 
evident in another mantra in which it has been 
described as the unaging principle of immortality 
underlying all decaying objects in Nature including 
vegetations and woods in forests. The context of the 
cognisance of this fact on his part is production of fire 
from a pair of sticks in course of sacrifice. According to 
his statement, fire is produced by churning the sticks 
and planting the spark of fire thus produced in the 


Vdlmiki Rdmdyaija, 1.60.18-23. 
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sacrificial pit obviously in the midst of pieces of diy 
wood. By burning these pieces as well as the offerings, it 
acts as accomplisher of the sacrifice while practically the 
real accomplisher of the sacrifice is the seer himself by 
virtue of having seen the relevant mantra. If Agni is 
considered as such, that is simply owing to its oneness 
with the seer by virtue of being omniscient, jdtaveddh. 
To state the same thing from another viewpoint, the seer 
is an epiphany of Agni. As has been stated by several 
other seers also including Bharadvaja, Agni is the 
principle of immortality lying in mortals as their 
consciousness.® Visv^itra visualises the same Agni as 
remaining constant behind all decaying and burning 
woods. While burning and consuming everything that 
comes into its contact, it remains all the same in all 
circumstances. Herein lies its immortality, 

It is in this idea of immortality that science and 
philosophy meet together in the Veda. While science is 
in search of that ultimately constant principle with 
reference to which everything changing can be 
explained, philosophy is in pursuit of that principle of 
immortality which can bear the brunt of suffering 
arising out of the changing scenario of life. It is due to 
this expectation of the philosopher that the principle of 
immortality has not only to be constant but also 
delightful. While the scientist’s principle of constancy is 
expected to have the promise of giving him intellectual 
satisfaction by taking from him the burden of 
coordinating and finally explaining all the sundry data 
received from the outside world of Matter, the 
philosopher’s principle of immortality is expected to have 

’ I? >1^ I RV. VI.9.4. 
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the promise of relieving him of all the sense of suffering 
in him by harmonising all discordant drives, aspirations 
and ideas in him permanently. In Agni, as visualised by 
the Vedic seer, both these viewpoints meet together, as 
while, on one hand, it is the principle of constancy, 
dhruva, in the decaying world, it, on the other, is the 
principle of immortality obtaining within the mortals. In 
the words of Visvamitra, Agni is the undecaying 
principle amidst the decaying wood of the forest on one 
hand and the principle of immortality by virtue of its 
omniscience on the other. These very aspects of Agni 
have been brought out more clearly by Bharadvaja when 
he observes that Agni is the hotf priest worth seeing as 
the immortal light in mortals as also the basic stuff of 
creation l 5 dng at the bottom as the principle of 
constancy in the universe he has manifested out of 
himself. 

The method applied by the Vedic seer in understanding 
Agni in either of its roles was considerably different from 
the one applied by the scientist. The scientist tries to 
reach the primary elements of Nature by eliminating the 
secondary manifestations in the laboratory. The Vedic 
seer also does the same to a certain extent but without 
the aid of any sophisticated instrument or developed 
laboratory. He makes use of his bare sense organs as 
tools and of Nature herself as the laboratory. Apart from 
Nature, if there is anything which can be said to have 
served him as a laboratory, that is the sacrificial ground. 
He observes wood etc. being consumed in the fire here 
as well as in the forest by the jungle fire and 
understands that while wood etc. have been destroyed, 
the fire in some form or the other is surviving all 
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destructions. This is one of the ways he has reached the 
idea of constancy of fire as is evident from frequent 
reference to this phenomenon in the Veda. 

But this is not all. Had this alone been used by the seer 
as the method of understanding the mystery of life and 
the world, the Veda would have no justification for 
preservation at such a high cost of human diligence for 
millennia and with the innovation and application of so 
many intricate and tedious devices of literary 
preservation as the pdphas along with the phonetic laws 
applied in changing the one into the other. As a matter 
of fact, the peculiar device the seer uses in unveiling the 
mystery of creation is to turn inward and look into the 
basic essence of things with perfect concentration of the 
force of consciousness. Without going into the details of 
this process which is very well evident throughout the 
Veda, we find an unmistakable hint to it in the relevant 
mantra of Visvamitra himself. While describing Agni as 
having spread its lustre in the heaven, on the earth, 
inside the earth, in vegetations and water and to have 
expanded the intermediate space to colossal vastness, 
he characterises it as an ocean of light and at the same 
time as an observer of human beings. 12 The ocean of 
light abounding in tides behind the enormous 
multiplicity of the tangible world appearing in all its 
solidity is not an ordinary spectacle accessible to petty 
inferences made on the basis of flickering of fire here 
and there on the earth as also in the form of stars in the 
sky. It is the same luminous and surging ocean which is 
said to have been born of the tapas of the Supreme 
Being immediately following the birth of Rta, Satya and 
Ratri, as referred to in the famous Aghamar§ana 
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hymn.13 While ?ta and Satya are metaphysical 
principles and Ratri is the cosmic principle of 
concealment, it is the luminous ocean abounding in 
tides which is the first positive and direct source of the 
manifest creation. It represents the state of 
transformation of the primeval consciousness into the 
energy responsible for the creation of the universe. Its 
luminousness is the self-awareness of the primeval 
consciousness now on the verge of getting transformed 
into the luminousness of the primeval fire. Its 
commotion is the primeval energy lying on the verge of 
transformation into the physical energy and eventually 
into Matter. It is this ocean of luminousness lying 
between the metaphysical and the physical which, as 
per Visvamitra’s account, is responsible for creation of 
space on one hand and, as per the details given by 
Aghamar§ana, gives rise to time on the other. The 
samuatsara of Aghmar§ana is time as such getting 
divided into days and nights subsequently with the birth 
of the sun.i'i Characterisation of this ocean as an 
observer of human beings is indicative of its supra- 
mental nature. 

It is significant to note that, notwithstanding its 
luminousness, the ocean is nowhere indicated to have 
any element of heat in it. On the contrary, it is so lovely 
as to have been visualised as lying inside the heart, 
according to Bharadvaja.^® Visvamitra himself identifies 
his own self with it when he observes that he is Agni, the 


I \Ibid., X.190.1 

isft I I Ibid., X. 190.2. 
I Ibid., VI. 9.6. 
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omniscient by virtue of his birth from it, adding further 
that brilliant is his eye while immortality lies in his 
mouth. Understemdably it is when the brilliance of the 
ocean comes to evolve heat from within it that this 
spiritual Agni produces the physical fire out of it 
culminating eventually in the emergence of the ball of 
fire, if any, as conceived by the scientist. 

Indeed, when the light of consciousness coinciding with 
free flow of its force in existence comes to meet some 
sort of deterrence in the process of creation, it happens 
to have what for the s£ike of convenience we may c^l the 
sensation of touch culminating eventually in the 
generation of heat. While the touch gives rise to air, the 
heat produces fire. That air is a product of the same 
creative process as fire, is evident from another mantra 
of Visvamitra’s where he observes that the fundamental 
force l 5 dng in the womb is called tanunapat, it becomes 
narasamsa when born; it is called mdtarisvan when 
formed in the Mother and when in the state of move¬ 
ment it becomes the surge of air.^"^ When the blowing of 
this primeval air gets some sort of deterrence in the 
process of creation, it comes to generate heat. Herein 
lies the occasion of the birth of the physical fire and 
eventually of the primeval ball of fire. 


In this connection it also deserves our attention that 
Agni is said to have originally been white before it was 
taken up by the seven streams to be nourished to 
adulthood, and that it was in its expanded form that it 


3PRI 3id3<ii ffi 5 H ipn; i Ibid., III.26. 7. 
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became red.^® Original whiteness of Agni seems to 
indicate to its spiritual character while the subsequent 
redness appears to have been evolved in it on 
assumption of the physicality. In its original whiteness it 
is also conceived figuratively as a white bull attaining to 
growth by means of poetic wisdom and letting flow out of 
it honey and ghfta.^^ This bull is evidently the same as 
has been envisaged by Vamadeva as having four horns, 
three feet, two heads, seven hands, being tied at three 
places and as having entered into men as the great god 
and keeping constantly roaring there. He, too, is white in 
colour and lets flow out of his mouth something which 
possibly is the same streeun of gh(ta referred to in the 
same hymn a little later .20 

Bull, indeed, is a symbol of might. So is Agni in one of 
its aspects. It is described as the son of an overpowering 
force, as also overpowering in itself .21 It is this force of 
the primeval Agni s 5 Tnbolised by the might of the bull as 
well as the tumultuous surge of the ocean which gets 
transformed eventually into energy constituting the 
source of the universe edong with its entire physical 
content, as scientists tell us. 


\ Ibid., in. 1.4. 
i Ibid., III.1.8 
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II. Velocity of Light 

There is another mantra seen by Visvamitra which 
besides its extraordinarily profound metaphysical 
implications discussed already in the sixth chapter, 
embodies a certain detail of extremely significant 
scientific value. It reads as follows: 

“The great god (Indra) continues to assume 
each and every form (in the universe) 
through the exercise of creative powers 
born of his own personality. This gets 
materialised owing to his capacity to move 
from heaven to earth three times well 
within a muhurta by virtue of drinking 
Soma in season and out of season in spite 
of being an observer of the law of universal 
d 5 mamics. ”22 

What is relevant to this context is Indra’s creative 
movement between the heaven and the earth three times 
just within a muhurta. The significance of this statement 
has remained ignored until now due to wrong 
interpretations given to it by commentators and 
translators. Sayana identifies three visits of Indra with 
the three libations, that is the morning, the midday and 
the evening, on one hand and explains the word 
muhurta as a 'moment’ on the other in transgression 
of Visvamitra’s clear statement that Indra pays the three 
visits just within a muhurta. 

Incidentally, the word muhurta has been used only once 
more and that too by Visvamitra himself in Rgveda 
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III.33.5 in the context of his crossing the twin rivers 
Vipasa and Sutudri along with the forces of king 
Bharata. The seer prays to the rivers to stop their flow 
for a muhurta so that he, along with the forces 
comprising pedestrians, bullock carts and chariots may 
cross over them.23 Practically, this crossing cannot be 
accomplished just within a moment. It must take 
considerable time to accomplish it. But what precisely is 
the duration of time meant by muhurta? 

Fortunately, in Indian astronomy the word muhurta 
continues to be used for millennia in the established 
sense of 48 minutes of duration. That duration may 
understandably fit in very well in the context of 
Visvamitra’s crossing the rivers along with the forces of 
the king. As such, there is possibly no reason for 
admitting the same duration in the context of Indra’s 
visit to the earth thrice in a muhurta as is recounted in 
the mantra. 

Since Surya is the lord of the heaven as per the Vedic 
accounts, Indra’s movement between the heaven and the 
earth can veritably be taken as that between the sun 
and the earth. 

Having admitted so, it follows arithmetically that each 
movement of Indra between the sun and the earth takes 
8 minutes of time. Interestingly enough, this precisely is 
the time the solar rays take in reaching the earth at the 
velocity of 300,000 kms. per second, the distance 
between the two bodies being approximately 
14,5000,000 kms. 


i 3^81 Ibid., 111.33.5. 
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Thus, understanding of the time, light takes in reaching 
the earth from the sun so precisely as to coincide with 
the same as determined by modem science, may fairly 
well be taken to imply Visvamitra’s precise knowledge of 
the velocity of light as well as the actual distance 
between the sun and the earth. 

As regards the first one of these two last propositions, 
we have a clear evidence of its prevalence in ancient 
India in a $loka quoted by Sayapa in his commentary on 
Rgveda 1.50.4. The $loka reads, in translation, as 
follows; 

“Kindly allow me to offer my obeisance to 
you, O Lord Surya, who travel in space at 
the velocity of two thousand, two hundred 
and two yojanas just within half a 
nimesa.”^* 


As per the canons provided in Indian texts, including the 
Mginusmfti, for understanding the velocity of light 
mentioned in this S/ofca, it comes around 190,000 miles 
per second as against 186,000 miles per second 
admitted by modern science. Obviously the difference 
between the two figures is approximately 2% which, 
besides being quite insignificant, is also explicable in 
terms of possible deviation from 100% precision in the 
conversion from the cincient Indian to the modern scale 
of measurement. Allowing for that much possible 
discrepancy, the concurrence of the velocity of light as 
given by ancient Indian sages with that determined by 
modern science is really astounding. 


qbRRt ^ 5 t §T% t g I 

^ l l Quoted by Sdyaya in his 
commentary on Rgveda 1.50.4 
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As regards the antiquity of this $loka, it, as mentioned 
above, has been quoted by Sayana belonging to the 14th 
century AD and that too from some Smftz which must be 
distantly anterior to him. Since the Smrtis are based on 
$rutis in their fundamental propositions, the significant 
cognitive content of this $loka may fairly well be taken to 
have its source in some Vedic statement. One such 
Vedic statement to this effect is obviously the present 
mantra as seen by Visvamitra. 

It goes without saying that the velocity of light by virtue 
of its constancy has proved the greatest means in 
unveiling by science the mysteries of the universe 
including its age, dimensions and processes of creation. 
That such a significant key to secrets of the physical 
world was already known to Visvamitra is in itself 
sufficient to give us an idea of the extent to which his 
vision on the scientific side also was correct. 

III. Mobility of the Earth 

Another significant vision of Visvamitra’s having 
scientific bearing relates to the mobility of the earth. It is 
pertinent to note in this context that the great 
Aryabhata conceived of the idea of the mobility of the 
earth on the basis of the view of stationary objects l 5 dng 
on the bank of a river seen behind from a boat moving 
down stream. He puts his argument for the earth’s 
mobility as under; 

“Just as a man in a boat moving ahead 
observes stationary objects (on either side 
of the river) as moving backward, even so 
are the stationary stars seen by people at 
Lanka (on the equator), as moving exactly 
towards the west.” 
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This however does not mean that he considered the 
astral world as absolutely stationary. For, in the very 
next verse he observes; 

“The entire group of asterisms together 
with planets moves exactly towards the 
west of Lanka, being driven constantly by 
the pravaha air so as to cause their rising 
and setting.”25 

Thus, it is evident that, in his view, the earth and the 
asterism both are mobile, with this difference, however, 
that while the asterism is drifting away driven by the 
particular air towards the West, the earth is moving in a 
rotational way and that also eastward. 

This theory as propounded by Aryabhata happened to be 
criticised by Varahamihira about a century later and by 
Brahmagupta in the beginning of the seventh century 
A.D. It is significant to note that Prthudaka (860 A.D. in 
his commentary on Brahmasphuta-siddhanta of 
Brahmagupta) argues in favour of Aryabhata’s 
proposition. According to him, the followers of Aryabhata 
showed their disagreement with the Master out of their 
fear of the public opinion.2® However, the arguments 


25 


26 


tziPr cTSci, siajhrarH. I 

firos I 


Arynhhatiya (Edited and translated 
by K.S. Shukla and K.V. Sarnia and 
published by Indian National 
Science Academy, New Delhi, 1976) 
Gola Pada, 9-10. 


Ibid., p. 120. 
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adduced by them to contradict Aryabhata’s proposition 
are highly interesting and speak of their profound 
understanding of the situation. Acarya Lalla, a direct 
student of Aryabhata, for instance, observes the 
following while presenting a critique of the teacher’s 
theory: 


“If the earth were to rotate, how birds on it 
would be able to reach their nests; arrows 
shot towards the sky would in any case 
always fall towards the West; clouds ought 
to move always towards the West if the 
earth were to rotate eastward. If these 
problems were supposed not to rise at all 
due to slow movement of the earth, how 
can it be possible for the earth to take a 
round just in a single day’s time?’’*^ 

Ironically, the same instance of the bird and its nest 
which was adduced by Acarya Lalla in the refutation of 
Aryabhata to restore the stationary position of the earth, 
makes an appearance in one of Visvamitra’s visions 
turning rather in support of the mobility of the earth. 
While envisaging the relationship between the astral 
world and the earth, he takes them as held together in 
one fold in the abode of Rta, though moving differently 
in themselves. In spite of their diametrically opposite 
movement, however, their mutual relationship remains 
constant. This, according to the seer, is due to operation 


(^Md'Tis i i 

^ ERs I 

Acarya Lalla, $i§yadhwrddliidam, 
Mithydjndnddhydya, 42-43. 
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of one uniform creative will between the two. It works as 
a bond similar to one working between the bird and the 
nest. The bird moves around for hours and even for the 
whole day and yet returns to its nest drawn by some 
sort of affection. Even so the earth and the astral world 
keep moving in diverse directions all the time and yet 
remain tied to each other with a certain bond of 
interrelationship which the seer terms as the common 
bond of creative will.28 it is not difficult to understand 
that what is visualised by the seer as the principle of 
creative will between the earth and the astral world, is 
viewed in modern times, from the purely physical view¬ 
point, as the law of gravitation. 


The mobility of the earth gets confirmed by yet another 
mantra of Visvamitra’s. It is addressed to Indra who is 
said to have made the earth sit in her own house. Here 
the earth is characterised as homogenous, mobile, vast 
and impossible to be tread across. Indra is said to have 
brought stability to the astral world and the 
intermediate space as well as fluidity to water .29 

IV. Possibility of Scientific Vision through Intuition 


As regards the equipment of Visvamitra for under¬ 
standing the mobility of the earth and the asterism 
which required the scientist in the modem age to make 
use of highly developed mathematics in addition to 
equally sensitive instmments for observation, what 
seems likely is that the seer’s knowledge of this as weU 
as other phenomena, did not depend on anything like 


28 


39 


I I RV.111.54.6. 
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\Ibid., III. 30.9 
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this. He seems neither to have developed any such 
instrument for observation nor to have evolved any 
detailed mathematical system. Instead of these, he, as 
records bear out, had developed such a clarity of 
consciousness through intensive sddhana or tapas that 
he could understand such things directly without any 
aid of instruments and detailed mathematical system. 
That such a knowledge can be acquired through 
concentration of mind alone is borne out also by 
Patahjall’s claim that by means of samyama on the solar 
orb one may have understanding of the working of the 
cosmos, by means of sarhyama on the lunar orb, one 
may understand the scheme of the position of stars, 
while by applying the same sarhyama on the polar star, 
one can understand the course of its movement. 

V. Visvamitra as Innovator of the Idea of Zero 

In mathematics also, however, he was not so primitive 
as is ordinarily understood. As regards the numerals, 
from his frequent use of sahasra, thousand,®^ it is 
evident that the figure was a matter of commonsense in 
his way of understanding. As per the context, this figure 
may be taken to signify an abundantly large number, 
without, however, putting any limit to the seer’s capacity 
of numeration. For, at one place he talks of a figure as 
large as three hundred, three thousand, thirty and nine. 
Though this figure is not so large as to be considered 
any way astounding, as is the case with the Yajurveda, 
the recurrence of the multiples of ten in it such as 
thirty, three hundred and three thousand along with the 


^ OTWil Patanjali, Yogn-Sutm III.26 
aKioii@5iH*t I Ihid, 2 7. 

I Ihid.f 28. 

RV. 111.13.6; 111.22.1; III.30.7 
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largest one-digital figure, i.e., nine, bears out the fact 
that Visvamitra was fully aware of multiplication by ten 
which by virtue of its sheer easiness holds in it the key 
to advanced mathematical development. 

Whether the figure zero (0) was practically used or not in 
this numeration, it is difficult to decide either way from 
the scanty data we have at our disposal. One thing, 
however, is certain that it is Visvamitra who for the first 
time in the history of mankind has used suna to denote 
nothingness which in a slightly altered form such as 
sunya, comes eventually to be used for the zero in India, 
which is supposed by all means to have been the 
homelcind of this one of the most significant discoveries 
of the human mind.32 We may surmise the source of this 
discovery in the capability of the human mind to unload 
itself of all its contents amounting to a state of negation 
of everything and yet serve as the source of knowledge 
about everything. That Vedic seers had reached this 
state of mind is evident from a Rgvedic h 3 min seen by 
Laukya Ahgirasa, envisioning emergence of Existence 
out of apparent Non-existence. Zero seems to be a 
mathematical rendering of the same idea of Non¬ 
existence serving as the source of all existence.33 


^^mm.\lbid., 111.33.13 
tiggragi Ibid., X.72.2 
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